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YS Wa HEN a new idea or a new institution confronts the world 
(tii it must answer all challenges, show its credentials, 
fae | specify its claims for usefulness and prove its promise 
fee) by its ae As an idea the House of Gov- 
+ | Ah} ernors has won the cordial approval of the American 

press and public; as an institution it must now justify 

this confidence. To grasp fully its powers and pos- 
sibilities requires a clear, definite understanding of its spirit, scope, 
plan and purpose and its attitude toward the Federal Government. 

The House of Governors is a union of the Governors of all the 
States, meeting annually in conference as a deliberative body (with 
no law-making power) for initiative, influence and inspiration toward 
a better, higher and more unified Statehood. Its organization will 
be simple and practical, avoiding red-tape, unnecessary formality, 
and elaborate rules and regulations. It will adopt the few funda- 
mental expressions of its principles of action and the least number 
of rules that are absolutely essential to enunciate its plan and scope, 
to transmute its united wisdom into united action and to guarantee 
the coherence, continuity and permanence of the organization despite 
the frequent changes in its membership due to the short terms of the 
Executives in many of the States. 

With the House of Governors rests the power of securing through 
the codperative action of the State Legislatures uniform laws on vital 
questions demanded by the whole country almost since the dawn of 
our history, but heretofore impossible of enactment. The Federal 
Government is powerless to pass these laws. For many decades, 
tight held by the cramping bonds of Constitutional limitation, it has 
strained and struggled, like Samson in the temple, to find some weak 
spot at which it could free itself, and endangered the very supporting 
columns of the edifice of the Republic. It was bound in its law- 
making powers to the limitation of eighteen specific phases, beyond 
which all power remained with the States and the people. In the 
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matter of enacting uniform laws the States have been equally power- 
less, for, though their Constitutional right to make them was absolute 
and unquestioned, no way had been provided by which they could: 
exercise that right. The States as individuals, passing their own 
laws, without considering their relation or harmony with the laws of 
other States, brought aout a condition of confusion and conflict. 
Laws that from their very nature should be common to all of the 
States, in the best interests of all, are now divergent, different and 
antagonistic. We have today the strange anomaly of forty-six States 
united in a union as integral parts of a single nation, yet having many 
laws of fundamental importance as different as though the States 
were forty-six distinct countries or nationalities. 


ACING the duality of incapacity—that of the Government 
5 because it was not permitted to act and the States because they 
did not know how to exercise the power they possessed—the 
Federal Government sought new power for new needs through Con- 
stitutional amendments. This effort proved fruitless and despairing, 
for with more than two thousand attempts made in over a century ay 
three amendments were secured, and these were merely to wind up 
the Civil War. The whole fifteen amendments taken together have 
not added the weight of a hair of permanent new power to the Federal 
Government. The people and the States often sleep serenely on their 


rights, but they never willingly surrender them, yet the surrender of 
a right is often the brave ag apne of a higher duty, the fine assump- 
n 


tion of a higher privilege. many phases the need grew urgent, 
something had to be done. By ingeniously tapping the Consti- 
tution to find a weak place and hammering it thin by decisions, by 
interpretations, by liberal readings, by technical evasions and other 
methods, needed laws were passed in the interests of the people and 
the States. Many of these has would not stand the rigid scrutiny 
of the Supreme Court; to many of them the Government’s title may 
now be valid by a kind of “‘squatter’s sovereignty” in legislation,— 
merely so many years of undisputed possession. 

This was not the work of one administration; it ran with inter- 
mittent ebb and flow through many administrations. Then the 
slumbering States, turning restlessly in their complacency, at last 
awoke and raised a mighty cry of “Centralization.” They claimed 
that the Government was taking away their rights, which may be 
correct in essence but hardly just in form; they wa lost their rights, 
primarily not through usurpation but through abrogation; the er. 
ernment had acted because of the default of the States, it had 
practically been forced to exercise powers limited to the States because 
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the States lapsed through neglect and inaction. Then the Govern- 
ment discovered the vulnerable spot in our great charter, the Achilles 
heel of the Constitution. It was just six innocent looking words in 
section eight empowering Congress to “regulate commerce between 
the several States.” It was a rubber phrase capable of infinite stretch- 
ing. It was drawn out so as to cover anti-trust legislation, control 
and taxation of corporations, water power, railroad rates, etc., pure 
food law, white slave traffic and a host of others. But even with the 
most generous extension of this phrase, which though it may be 
necessary, was surely not the original intent of the Constitution, the 
greatest number of the big problems affecting the welfare of the people 
are still outside the province of the Government and are up to the 
States for solution. 

It was to meet this situation wherein the Government and the 
States as individuals could not act, that the simple, self-evident plan 
of the House of Governors was proposed. It required no Constitu- 
tional amendment, or a single new law passed in any State to create 
it or to continue it. It cannot make laws; it would be unwise for it 
to make them even were it possible. Its sole power is as a mighty 
moral influence, as a focusing point for public opinion and as a body 
equal to its opportunity of transforming public opinion into public 
sentiment and inspiring legislatures to crystallize this sentiment into 
needed laws. It will live only as it represents the people, as it has 
their sympathy, support and codperation, as it seeks to make the will 
of the people prevail. But this means a longer, stronger, finer life 
than any mere legal authority could give it. 


merely the conference of the State Executives, the highest 

officers and truest representatives of the States, on sellivade 
that are State and Interstate, and concerted action in recommendations 
to their Legislatures. The fullest freedom would prevail at all meet- 
ings; no majority vote would control the minority; there would have 
to be a quorum decided upon as the number requisite for an initial 
impulse toward uniform legislation. If the number approving fell 
below the quorum the subject would be shown as not yet ripe for 
action and be shelved. Members would be absolutely free to accept 
or reject, to do exactly as they please, so no enviliing legislation 
could be forced on any State. But if a sufficient number agreed these 
Governors would recommend the passage of the desired law to their 
legislatures in their next messages. ‘The united effort would give it 
a greater importance, a larger dynamic force and a stronger moral 
influence with each. It would be backed by the influence of the 
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Governors, the power of public sentiment, the leverage of the press, 
so that the passage of the law should come easily and naturally. 
With a few States passing it, others would fall in line; it would be 
kept a live issue and followed up and in a few years we would have 
legislation national in scope, but not in genesis. 

The House of Governors, in its attitude toward the Federal Gov- 
ernment, is one of right and dignified non-interference. It will not 
use its influence with the Government, memorialize Congress, or pass 
resolutions on national matters. What the Governors do or say individ- 
ually is of course their right and ae but as a body it took its 
stand squarely and positively at its first conference which met in Wash- 
ington in January of this year as one of “securing greater uniformity 
of State action and better State Government.” Governor Hughes 
expressed it in these words: “We are here in our own right as State 
Executives; we are not here to accelerate or to develop opinion with 
regard to matters which have been committed to Federal power.” 
The States in their relation to the Federal Government have all 
needed representation in their Senators and Congressmen. 

The attitude of the Governors in their conferences is one of con- 
centration on State and Interstate problems which are outside of the 
domain and Constitutional rights of the Federal Government to solve. 
There can be no interference when each confines itself to its own 
duties. In keeping the time of the nation the Federal Government 
represents the hour hand, the States, united, the minute hand. 
There will be correct time only as each hand confines itself strictly 
to its own business, neither attempting to jog the other, but working 
‘in accord with the natural harmony wrapped up in the mechanism. 


E NEED today to draw the sharpest clear-cut line of demar- 
W cation between Federal and State powers. This is in no spirit 
of antagonism, but in the truest harmony for the best inter- 
ests of both. It means an illumination which will show that the 
“twilight zone,” so called, does not exist. This dark continent of 
legislation belongs absolutely to the States and to the people in the 
unmistakable terms of the Tenth Amendment: “The powers. not 
delegated to the United States by the Constitution or prohibited by 
it to the States are reserved to the States, respectively, and to the 
se eel This buffer territory of legislation, the domain of needed 
uniform laws, belongs to the States and through the House of Gov- 
ernors they may enter in and possess their own. ‘The Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States are parts of one great organization, each hav- 
ing its specific duties, powers and responsibilities, and between them 
should be no conflict, no inharmony. 
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Let the Federal Government, through Congress, make laws up 
to the very maximum of its rights and duties under the Constitution; 
let the States, taking up their neglected duties and privileges, relieve 
the Government of those cares and responsibilities forced upon it 
by the inactivity of the States and which it should never have had to 
assume. With the burden thus equitably readjusted, with the dignity 
of the two powers of Government working out their individual prob- 
lems in the harmony of a fuller understanding, let us face the results. 
If it then seem, in the light of changed conditions from those of the 
time of the writing of the Constitution, that certain control now held 
by the States cannot properly be exercised by them, that in final de- 
cision of the best wisdom of the people this power should be vested in 
the Federal Government, let the States not churlishly hold on to the 
casket of a dead right, but surrender the living body of a responsibility 
and a duty to the power best able to be its guardian. There are few, 
if any, of their neglected powers of legislation that the States and the 
people acting in codperation, through the House of Governors, will 
not be able to handle. But whether there be many or none the 
justice of the principle should be loyally recognized. Let us then 

rant this extension of power by Constitutional Amendment. The 

| wel of Governors, living up to its privileges and its possibilities 
should eliminate perhaps over ninety per cent. of the need of amend- 
ment by helping the States to exercise their unused powers, and 
furnish a new way of securing the small percentage remaining. 


HE Constitution represents the will of the American people; an 

! amendment is a codicil to that will. It is a legal axiom that the 
larger the number of codicils, the greater becomes the difficulty 

of interpreting the original will and the codicils. But if amendment 
be widely demanded there should be a way to secure it. It should not 
be so easy that it could be changed vl to suit the people’s whim, 
but it should be possible in response to the people’s will. Under 
the one method employed for over a century, that of an an 
amendment in Congress, it has proved well-nigh impossible. ere 
is an alternative method sgevidiod by the Constitution, that of starting 
the amendment by the States. If two-thirds of the State legislatures 
call upon Congress to convene a Constitutional convention, the call 
is mandatory on Congress. The amendment passed by this conven- 
tion must then be ratified by three-quarters of the State legislatures. 
Perhaps the only time this method has been tried is in the demand for 
the Popular Election of United States Senators. After fifteen years 
of effort, there are actually or approximately thirty-one States that 
have passed resolutions through their legislatures and made applica- 
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tion to Congress. But acting as individual States, with no concerted 
action on a unified plan, there have been technical errors and failures 
in submission that would probably disqualify one-quarter of the appli- 
cations under the relentless scrutiny of a Senate that is openly hostile 
to the movement. There are, too, lack of uniformity in the wording 
of the resolutions and other technical flaws that would still further 
reduce the number of the acceptables and prove what seems so near 
success is hopeless failure. It will always be so if the States approach 
this subject separately; they must get together and act in codperation. 
The same method that is suggested for the House of Governors in 
securing uniform laws would secure a Constitutional amendment if 
it were really demanded by a sufficient number of States. It would be 
to = with the best expert advice a single form resolution 

and application which, approved by the Governors, could be sub- 
mitted | to the Legislatures and, passed by two-thirds of them in a uni- 
form phrasing, would defy assault and compel Congressional action. 
Some of the subjects upon which free uneuken tending toward 
uniform laws seems duleaide are: marriage and divorce, rights of 


married women, corporations and trusts, insurance, child labor, capital 
punishment, direct primaries, convict labor and labor in general, 
prison reforms, automobile regulation, contracts, banking, convey- 
ancing, inheritance tax, income tax, mortgages, initiative, referendum 
and recall, election reforms, tax adjustment, and similar topics. 


In great questions, like Conservation, the Federal Government has 
distinct problems it must carry out alone; there are some problems 
that must be solved by the States alone, some that may require to be 
worked out in codperation. But the greatest part of the needed con- 
servation is that which belongs to the States and which they can 
manage better, more thoroughly, more judiciously, with stronger 
appeal to State pride, upbuiliee and prosperity, with less conflict 
and clearer recognition of local needs and conditions and harmony 
with them than can the Federal Government. Four-fifths of the 
timber standing in the country today is owned, not by the States or 
the Government, but by private interests. 


HE House of Governors will not seek uniformity merely for the 
sake of uniformity. ‘There are many questions whereon uniform 
laws would be unnecessary, and others where it would be not 

only unwise, but inconceivably foolish. Many States have purely 
individual problems that do not concern the other States and do not 
come in conflict with them, but even in these the Governors may 

ain an occasional incidental side-light of illumination from the 
informal discussion in a conference that may make thinking clearer 
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and action wiser. The spirit that should inspire the States, is the 
fullest freedom in purely State probléms and the largest unity in 
laws that affect important questions in Interstate relations. 

While uniform law is an important element in the thought of the 
Conference it is far from being the only one. The frank, easy inter- 
change of view, opinion and experience brings the Governors closely 
together in the fine fellowship of a common purpose and a common 
ideal. They are broadened, stimulated, and inspired to a keener, 
clearer vision on a wider outlook. The most significant, vital and in- 
spiring phases of these conferences, those which really count for 
most, and are the strongest guarantees of the permanence and power 
of this movement must, however, remain intangible. This fact was 
manifest in every moment of that first Conference last January. 

The fading of sectional prejudice in the glow of sympathetic 
understanding was clearly elton Some of the Western Governors 
in their s suchen said that their people of the West had felt that they 
were seulited, misrepresented, misunderstood and misjudged, but 
now these Governors could go back to their States and their people, 
with messages of good will and tell them of the identity of interest, 
the communion of purpose, the kinship of common citizenship and 
the closer knowledge that bound them more firmly to the East, to the 
South and to the North. Other Governors spoke of the facilitating 
of official business between the States because of these meetings. 


They would no longer, in correspondence, write to a State Executive 
as a mere name without personality, but their letters would carry 
with them the memories of close contact and cordial association 
with those whom they had learned to know. There was no faintest 
tinge of State jealousies or rivalry. The Governors talked frankly, 
freely, earnestly of their States and for them, but it was ever with the 
honest pride of trusteeship, never the petty vanity of proprietorship. 


ATRIOTISM seemed to throw down the walls of political party 
Pp and partisanship and in the three days’ session the words 

Republican or omeane were never once spoken. The Gov- 
ernors showed themselves an able body of men keenly alive to the 
importance of their work and with a firm grasp on the essential issues. 
The meeting added a new dignity to Statehood and furnished a new 
revelation of the power, prestige and possibilities of the Governor’s 
office. The atmosphere of the session was that of States’ rights, 
but it was a new States’ rights, a purified, finer, higher recognition 
by the States of their individual right and duty of self-government 
within their Constitutional limitations. It meant no lessening of 
interest in the Federal Government or of respect and honor of it. 
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It was as a family of sons growing closer together, strengthened as 
individuals and working to solve those problems they have in common, 
and to make their own way rather than to depend in weakness on the 
father of the household to manage all their affairs and do their think- 
ing for them. ‘To him should be left the watchfulness of the family 
as a whole, not the dictation of their individual living. 

President Taft had no part in the Conference, but in an address 
of welcome to the Governors at the White House showed his realiza- 
tion of the vital possibility of the meeting in these words: 

“I regard this movement as of the utmost importance. The 
Federal Constitution has stood the test of more than one hundred 
years in supplying the powers that have been needed to make the 
central Government as strong as it ought to be, and with this move- 
ment toward uniform legislation and agreement between the States 
I do not see why the Constitution may not serve our purpose always.” 

In a speech delivered by Governor Willson, he aedewed that “‘if 
the Conference of Governors had been in existence as an institution 
in eighteen hundred and sixty there would never have been a war 
between the States. The issues of that day would have been settled 
by argument, adjustment and compromise.” If we grant even the 
slightest shred of possibility to such conferences as preventing such a 
National disaster as the Civil War, it affords the American public a 
graphic illustration of the great potentialities for good in this new 
representation of the States. 

The next Governors’ Conference will begin at Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, on November twenty-ninth and last perhaps a week. Gov- 
ernors now in office as well as the Governors-elect who will not enter 
into office until January, will attend as guests of the State of Kentucky. 
The committee of arrangements, Governor Willson, of Kentucky, 
Governor Ansel, of South Carolina, and Governor Hadley, of Mis- 
souri, have not yet announced the programme, but it will probably 
be limited to a few most important questions because of the shortness 
of the session. While the annual Conference itself is of the greatest 
importance, it is likely that the deliberations of the Governors in 
some form will be continuous throughout the year by the interchange 
of documents, reports, outlines of needed legislation, and discussions 
of problems affecting Interstate interests. The Governors’ Con- 
ference has as yet no official name, but this will probably be decided 
at the next meeting by the Governors themselves, and their decision 
will, of course, be final. The name House of Governors is here used 
because it is the one under which the idea was first proposed, the one 
by which this movement for better statehood is best known and the 
one universally accepted and used by the press of the country. 
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PATRIOTISM 


HERE is a patriotism of floating banners and flashing sabers, 
Of the beat of drums and of heroic dying, 
Of women’s tears and of fatherless children, 

A patriotism of war. 

But this is not the noblest patriotism, 

For wars are evils only justified by necessity, 

And when we are wiser and happier, war shall cease. 


And there is another patriotism that seeks its own and vaunts 
itself, 

That sets limitations for the love of human kind, 

And this is falsely called the patriotism of peace. 

But it is not of the noblest, 

For there will come a day when boundaries between nation and 
nation shal] be no more, 

When each person shall be as safe abroad as at home, 

When the world shall be one. 


That patriotism is noblest which recognizes liberty as the dearest 
right of all men, 

And, as truly, of all women: 

Which seeks to give life rather than to take it, 

And to make stanch citizens, rather than outlaws of the world’s 
children; 

Which reclaims for the sake of society, those who have fallen, 

And does not wreak vengeance on their frailty: 

Which encourages alike, healthy labor and healthy sport: 

Which strengthens the individual for self-government, 

More than it enforces his allegiance to other human powers. 


That patriotism is noblest which strives to become more inclu- 
sive until it holds secure in love and loyalty not only one 
hearth, one town, one State, or one nation, but for the sake 
of these, all mankind and womankind, in all places and 
all times. 

MARGUERITE OGDEN BIGELOW. 





NAOUM ARONSON: ‘THE INDIVIDUALIST 
AMONG MODERN RUSSIAN SCULPTORS 


rua E HAVE heard but little in America of the work of 
iv Naoum Aronson. It is hard to tell just why. Whether 


Z| it is because he is young or because his work, muchi of 
B)) it, has been accomplished in his own country—Russia. 
And they are not great self-advertisers, these modern 
eniuses of that land of battle and murder and sudden 
Jeath. Aronson’s work is essentially national in many 
ways. His inspiration is from the people of his own land, from ‘the 
idealists like Tolstoi and from the old women and little children of 
his villages. And yet unlike Gorky, Turgénieff, Tschaikowsky, 
Troubetskoi, his work is also universal. For he is first of all a sculptor 
of universal emotions, and these he presents through the people he 
knows best, through the kind of porn who are essentially of his own 
nationality; even here he does not present a of Russians; rather 
a Russian type. His children have the qualities you would adore in 
children of your own; his old women have lived through all the ex- 
eriences that come to the poor working women of every land, perhaps 
hebidad in Russia, more without hope, yet the fate also of the peasant 
of Ireland, of the Provence, of the woman who only serves among the 
lowest class in India,—the experiences that teach great fortitude, 
great resignation. So it is a little difficult to classify a man like 
Aronson. In Paris, where he is working at present, and where he 
is actually becoming the rage among the thinking critics and artists, 
he is just easily labeled as an Independent, and this, too, he is, for he 
does not belong to any special school of either France or Russia, 
and he has never been the victim of any cult. At the very start in his 
work he decided once for all that in art matters his teacher should 
be Life. He would look about him for his inspiration and he would 
fashion his technique to suit his subject. It would seem as though 
he had modeled his work on the famous old saying, “‘My glass 
may be small, but I shall drink from it alone,” with this difference,— 
that his glass is a very large and very marvelous one, and if he were 
to drink from it all his life it would never be empty. 

Paris, modern alert Paris, is vastly enamored with this young 
Russian, and the critics there speak of the Louvre and the Luxem- 
bourg as his teachers. And they suggest also that his great knowledge 
of the ancient Gothic cathedrals of France, to which Aronson has been 
a devoted pilgrim, has also had a magic sway over the development 
of his art. It is pointed out by some of the French critics that his 
carved figures show a relationship to the wonderful stone angels of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, when the beauty and sanity 
of the Moyen Age enveloped French art, and they insist that com- 
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From **L’ Art Décorattf. 


“ANGEL’S HEAD’: NAOU 
ARONSON, SCULPTOR. 





From “L' Art Décorats}.” 


“THE OLD SILESIENNE”: NAOUM 
ARONSON, SCULPTOR. 





From “L' Art Décoratif.”” 


BUST OF TOLSTOI: NAOUM 
ARONSON, SCULPTOR. 
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A RUSSIAN SCULPTOR 


bined with the dreamy Slav quality of Aronson’s art is repeatedly 
revealed the precise plasticity of the old French sculptors. 


mirer of the great work that France has done, Aronson is 

proud of his own race and people, and this pride is manifest 
in his work whenever the opportunity presents itself. He has done 
nothing nobler than his somber bust of Tolstoi. He presents this great 
Russian reformer as a philosopher. After seeing the bust, Tolstoi 
said to the sculptor, “‘ You are the first to understand me as a thinker.” 
And surely this bust is that of a thinker. It is almost a symbol of 
thought itself, of strong and noble thought, and from Aronson’s point 
of view, unselfish and progressive thought. It is labeled in the gallery 
as a bust, but it is little more than a head which lifts itself majestically 
from a vague een inclining forward a little, so that first of all the 
splendid au ead of the thinker is presented. The eyes are half 
hidden by the bushy eyebrows, but you catch a meditative glance, 
pooiannlly attentive to all that is fundamental in life—eyes which 
penetrate the soul. There is possibly a slight bitterness about the 
mouth; there is apt to be about the mouth of a thinker; it is quite 
likely also to be present in the lines of the face of a reformer, for where 
destiny has touched, disillusionment is apt to follow up the trail. 

This vivid quality of comprehension of temperament at once 
intuitive and reasoning, is also found in Aronson’s bust of Beethoven, 
while an effect of an emotional whirlwind is given in the charcoal 
sketch which is so much admired in Paris: It is Beethoven in a 
transport, an expression of the essence of his great tumultuous nature. 
The lights and shod of the artist’s pencil are interestingly balanced 
and there is always strength, a technique absolutely suited to his sub- 
ject and far removed from the dignity of the bust of Tolstoi. 

It is apparently the purpose of this artist to push the character 
of his sitter to the limit of individuality. This, one feels again in 
the bust of the “Old Silésienne,” a peasant woman, toothless, oe ting 
but whose veil, shadowing the head, hides the obstinate mind of an 
unhappy one whom unhappiness cannot kill. 

It is both piquant and illuminating to contrast with these pres- 
entations of the more serious phases of life, Aronson’s portrait-busts 
of youth, for with his variation of subject his technique becomes a 
totally different kind of art. There is no longer the large audacious 
modeling which one feels in Tolstoi and Beethoven. His use of his 
tools becomes more careful, more delicate, as though he were treating 
a matter exquisitely fine and tender. Both light and air seem to caress 
his portraits of children. 


A LTHOUGH at present a hard worker in Paris, an ardent ad- 
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A remarkuble presentation of youth is a group of his called “‘Ado- 
lescence,” modeled throughout with the most exquisite purity of 
line and sensitiveness which make an appeal through a channel 
at once classic and subtle. The varying lovely qualities in his pres- 
entation of the ideal childhood,—gentleness, innocence, comradeship, 
trust, these are al] shown in the heads of children and young girls 
and “angels” which we use to illustrate this article. And the tech- 
nique is so gentle, so fine, that it positively carries with it a dreamlike 
quality which one seldom if ever associates with sculpture. 


AOUM ARONSON does not intend to accomplish small 
N things, to mode] reasonably well, to play a profitable pretty 
part in the art of Russia. The important question to him is 
not how much work he can produce, but how much beauty he may 
reveal. He is not even concerned with the final, trite perfection of 
his work. He wholly lacks the spirit of the academician. He 
searches only for the great realities and how to present them beauti- 
fully. He perhaps unconsciously desires great achievement, and for 
this his daily urpose is great. He is never handicapped in his work 
by what Baudelaire has called “the lack of the special point of view 
in sculpture; the seeing many sides of the subject.” According to 
this great French critic it is “the strong point of painting that there 
is but one point of view, that everything must center on one phase of 
the scene presented; whereas with sculpture you go from side to side 
with no opportunity for the interest to culminate.” And Aronson 
says in reply to Baudelaire that the many-sidedness of sculpture but 
ofiers him a fourfold opportunity. It is increasing the range of interest 
rather than lessening it, and a man’s ability to cope with this only 
proves his mastery over his art. And surely the interest of the spectator 
does not wander as he gazes on Aronson’s great bust of Tolstoi. 
Each view of it but reveals the artist’s definite purpose and his realiza- 
tion of it, and as one studies it in the round, it becomes a deeper and 
deeper revelation of the insight of this sculptor. 

t is Aronson’s point of view that these critical words of the French 
poet are directed particularly toward sculptors who are without imagina- 
tion, whose work is a materialistic presentation of a subject unrelated 
to the great harmony of the universe, instead of a work of art which 
binds expressions of beauty into a great whole through an understanding 
of the fundamental laws of life, without which salignene and painting 


become mere dull imitations of Nature at a standstill. oe art, 


Aronson feels, must be a representation of life through the infinite 
vibrations of luminous atmosphere at a moment full of splendid energy. 
He feels that work can gain unity only when it is born out of reality. 
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THE PRINCE AND THE MAIDENS THREE: BY 
WALTER A. DYER 


CE upon a time there lived a widow with three young 
daughters. Their father had been a nobleman, but 
toward the end of his life he had staked the greater 

art of his estate on a cause that had failed, so that he 
eft but little behind him. Now the widow was 
shrewd and she loved her daughters, so she began 
planning how their fortunes mi ht be retrieved. But 

cudgel her brain as she might, she could think of no way to make them 
all rich and happy, for the reason that there was only one wealthy 
and handsome Prince in the whole neighborhood, and he could not 
marry all three. So she at last decided to make the best of a bad 
matter, and ensnare him for one of her daughters, in the hope that the 
others might have their chance later. 

Unfortunately, these three daughters—Esmerelda, Dorothea, and 
Marguerite—had been born a little too late, for fairy godmothers had 
become exceedingly scarce in that country, and there was only one 
for all three girls. However, the mother went to her for counsel. 

“I beg of thee a boon,” she said. “My daughters are poor, and 
when I die I know not what will become of them, unless one of the 
three marries the Primce. Canst thou not give them such exceeding 
beauty that the Prince, seeing one of them, will fall in love with her, 
and desire her for his wife ?” 

The Fairy Godmother thought a long time before answering. 
At length she said: 

** Alas, I would that I could grant thy request, for I love my god- 
children; but these be lean days for fairy godmothers, as thou knowest. 
Formerly I should have had three wishes apiece for them, but now 
I have but one to go around among the three. I will make Dorothea 
the beautiful one, for she already has the blue eyes and the golden hair. 
For Esmerelda, take this ring. In it is a rare and beautiful ruby 
from India. Take it to Nathan, the Jew, and sell it for a great price. 
It will not be enough for all three daughters, but it will provide fine 
raiment and a dowry for one. Let Esmerelda have this, since she 
is the eldest.” 

“But what of little Marguerite ?” asked the mother. 

“Alas,” cried the Fairy Godmother, “I have nothing to give her. 
But send her to me, and i will teach her such things as I can.” 

So the three daughters went to their Fairy Godmother, one by 
one. And to Esmerelda she gave the ruby ring and her blessing; 
and to Dorothea she gave the gift of beauty and See blessing; but to 
little Marguerite she gave only he blessing, and kissed her on the lips. 

As the three er, a grew to womanhood, Esmerelda learned to 
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dress and act like a great lady. She wore fine silks and satins and 
velvets and jewels, and sat upon her white palfry like a queen. More- 
over, it was known that there was a comfortable dowry waiting for 
him who should claim her hand. So when, through the careful man- 
agement of her mother, it came to pass that the rich and handsome 
Prince met Esmerelda, he was so taken by her queenly air and aristo- 
cratic bearing and the evidence of her affluence, that, being a man of 
the world, he at once became her suitor. 

Meanwhile Dorothea had been growing beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion. Being poor, she dressed simply, but this served to accentuate 
her beauty the more. She bathed her throat and brow with milk, 
and her eyes with dew from the cups of lilies, and she combed her hair 
seven times daily, so that it was like gold floss in its simple blue silken 
circlet. Her throat was like white roses, her eyes like the larkspur, 
and her body as lithe and graceful as the reeds in the marshes. 

So when the Prince, who had come to woo Esmerelda, saw fair 
Dorothea, he straightway fell heels over head in love with her beauty. 
What were Esmerelda’s satins and jewels, he asked, compared with 
eyes and hair like these? Besides, he had discovered a little vertical 
lme between Esmerelda’s eyes, and sharpness in her words. Oh, 
he was a shrewd Prince, and a poet as well. 

But no sooner had the Prince started to court Dorothea than he 
began to perceive her failings. She was not perfect, either. She was 
heavenly to look upon, but her speech was like the cooing of doves— 
all softness and monotony. She had not half the wit of his mother’s 
serving-maid. His wooing became silent, for one cannot talk forever 
to a voiceless flower. The Prince found himself between the horns 
of a dilemma. 

One day, as he was walking in the fields beside his horse, trying 
to decide which of the two ladies to wed, he came upon little Mar- 
guerite, playing witha hound. Now Marguerite was grown to woman- 
hood, but she had neither Esmerelda’s queenly bearing nor Dorothea’s 
beauty. Her dress was plain, and there were freckles across the 
bridge of her funny little nose. But her eyes were bright and merry, 
and the Prince paused to speak to her. Before he knew it he was 
seated on the river bank beside her, while she talked vivaciously of 
Hugo, the hound, her flower garden in the orchard, the old cobbler 
in the village who had once been to the wars, and ever so many inter- 
esting and amusing things, speaking sometimes seriously and some- 
times lightly, but always saying something worth the hearing. And 
the Prince, weary of Esmerelda’s haughty affectations and Dorothea’s 
soft inanities, enjoyed her company till sundown. 

Well, the upshot of it all was, as you may have guessed, that the 
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Prince married little Marguerite, and they lived happily ever after; 
and all because the Fairy Diadunethian, lacking other gifts, had taught 
Marguerite how to talk. 

Now the moral of this tale is not how to capture a rich and hand- 
some husband, for Princes like this one do not live nowadays, and if 
one did, I don’t know of three sisters who would take so much trouble 
to catch him. Times have changed. But it is just as true today as 
it was then that two-thirds of the people in the world don’t know 
how to talk, and never realize why wealth and beauty don’t make up 
for the lack of conversational ability. 


VOLUTIONISTS point with pride to the exact period in faunal 
kK development when the spine superseded the notochord, when 
a centralized nervous ganglion first appeared, when toes were 
produced on mammalian extremities. They tell us that a monkey 
walked erect for some reason or other, and that he came into posses- 
sion of a cerebrum, a prehensile tail, and that priceless treasure, 
three small bones in the middle ear. Then they leap light-heartedly 
over the intervening gap, and lo, you have man! 
The anthropologist then takes up the good work, and has a wee 
bit to say about the development of the artistic instinct, and other 
things which are vastly interesting so far as they go. But what I 


want to know is, who invented speech? Was it monkey, man, or 
monkey-man? Did some Simian mother, in a moment of anxiety, 


suddenly find herself able to cry out: “Here, you James Edward, 
come away from that crocodile!’ Or did man, after he had acquired 
sufficient cerebral power, painfully invent the system of communi- 
cating thoughts by prearranged variations of vocal noises? I’m 
afraid the scientists will never tell me; but I want to know, for I want 
to compose a eulogy to that anthropoid ape or antediluvian genius. 

Or perhaps God handed the gift to Adam ready-made. One 
may as well believe so. Holy Writ is authority for the theory. And 
Adam, I am sure, was as pleased to receive it as you or I would be 
if we had been born dumb. With what childlike joy he straightway 
rushed about the garden, saying to this creature, éYou are an arma- 
dillo,” and to that flower, “You are joepye-weed,” or Edenese words 
to that effect. 

However the gift of speech originated, it is one of the most priceless 
of our human possessions. For conversation is a distinctly human 
attribute. The beasts of the field possess it only in the most imper- 
fect degree. Conversation belongs only to creatures with souls, and 
I am inclined to think that the value of our conversation is more or 
less indicative of the size and value of our souls. At any rate, I 
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observe that neglect of conversation and neglect of our spiritual selves 
go hand in hand, and I believe that an improvement in our conver- 
sation will benefit our souls and so do much to enrich our individual 
lives. 

Man is so thoroughly a social being, that if you place him on a 
desert island with no one to talk to he is likely to go mad. But place 
him in a parlor, and give him every chance in the world to develop 
the art of soul-satisfying conversation, and what does he do? Nine 
times out of ten he puts his brain to sleep, and lets his larynx utter 
such sounds as it will A gorilla can do as much. His conversation 
is quite soulless. 

herefore, the question is sometimes asked, and not without per- 
tinence: Is conversation coming to be a lost art in America ? 

Mr. John Butler Yeats, a cultured Irish artist, father of William 
Butler Yeats, the poet, has been in this country for some little time, 
studying us. He says that our conversation is vapid because we lack 
the critical instinct. ‘Things are “perfectly lovely ”’ with us, or “‘awful” 
or “grand” or “‘punk,” as the case may be, and we let it go at that. 
Detailed and thoughtful criticism we avoid as being too irksome, 
and so we are losing the art of conversation. 

Mr. Yeats may be right. We do elide and abbreviate and seek 
the path of least resistance in conversation. But I am always a little 
suspicious of foreign criticism. For who of us is tribally unbiased ? 
To us the Frenchman is frothy and nervous, the German heavy and 
coarse, the Englishman dull and stupid or foppish, and the Irishman 
pugnacious and tiresome. Thus we are all prone to generalize un- 
fairly, and it may be that Mr. Yeats has not fully appreciated our 
style. 

: We must nevertheless admit that our parlor intercourse is usually 
not soul-satisfying; and there is surely one way in which we Americans 
do err most grievously. I refer to the curse of talking shop. Shop- 
talk has spoiled more good conversation than dull brains. It indi- 
cates a restricted intellect, a foreshortened horizon, the narrow life 
of the rut, the little soul. The modern science of dentistry is a won- 
derful thing, but think of bicuspids and bridge-work as an exclusive 
after-dinner topic! And the worst offenders are those who ought to 
know better—artists, musicians, and “‘litt’ry” folk. You can make 
any good calling a bore by talking too sah about it. That’s what 
I don't like about missionaries. Good people, they are, too. 

I believe that this question of conversation is more important 
than it looks at first glance. It strikes down close to the roots of 
life. For the wldivedl nature is man’s greatest heritage, and the 
quality of his speech is an indication of the quality of his soul. That 
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is why we abhor profanity; it is the small soul’s substitute for original 
expression. 

Conversely, training in the art of conversation is one way of bene- 
fiting the soul and enriching life. The very effort to express a thought 
crystallizes it, and we straightway understand it better ourselves. 
Your deep thinker is usually a good talker, for the exchange of ideas 
is a mental stimulus. More than that, it is soul exercise, and at the 
same time produces the food upon which the soul is nourished. 

It is not the — of conversation but the quality that counts. 
Mere talk is cheap. That is why we value it so little and waste it so 
much. We fill our bargain counters with remnants, often tawdry 
or shop-worn; it’s too much trouble to reach for the better grade goods 
on the top shelves. But the effort pays, if we will make it. Every 
honest attempt at good conversation is a stone in the building of 
character, along with the resisted temptation and the well-wrought 
piece of craftsmanship. 

The neglect of this effort, and the slipping into slovenly conver- 
sational habits, indicates weakness of character, and an ingrowing 
soul, whereas the cultivation of the art is a means, ready to hand, of 
enriching life. For how much richer and happier is that life which 
is lighted by the wit and humor and subtle charm of good conversation, 
based on real thoughts, than that whose only soul-language is shop- 
talk, gossip, or drawing-room inanities! 

Yes, this is surely one of the ways of getting more out of life— 
one of the ways of reaching up out of the rut. Just how to go about 
it is a question for the individual to solve, but the solution is usually 
not hard, and the man or woman who avoids it through slothfulness 
deserves only scolding. 

There is one person who must not be scolded, however, and that 
is the one who “‘eses his tongue,”’ as we say, in company. Shyness 
is a misfortune, not a fault, and a great stumbling-block in the way. 
Parents of shy children should study them carefully, and help them 
to learn to talk. And if you are one of those shy grown-children; 
if you long to open your heart and speak, but cannot; if your tongue 
cleaves to the roof of your mouth, and the best thoughts born within 
= die before they leave your lips in commonplace utterances, you 

ave a harder task before you than your neighbor’s, and the more 


credit to you if you conquer. Meanwhile, take courage in the thought 
that for purposes of soul culture, one friend is better than a ackee 
full of magpies. The art of conversation does not mean sual the 
ability to entertain brilliantly, and I doubt not that some of the world’s 
best sayings have been uttered in quiet family circles, where no record 
was ever made of them save on the souls of those who spoke and listened. 
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HERE is a salty smell down by the Boston wharves— 
not just that indescribable smell of the sea itself—the 
presence of salt fish in the neighborhood also an- 
nounces itself, and there is the inevitable touch of 
tar. People who revolt from the smell of salt fish 
should not prowl around Boston wharves or skirt 
the edges of Gloucester harbor. When the fish reach 

Boston the process is over, to be sure, but the salt cod whiff is there. 
And to those who love the sea it all has power to call up pictures 
and memories. 

Boston harbor and Boston wharves, how utterly different they are 
from the water front of New York, how full of suggestions of New 
England’s picturesque past! Boston harbor, where the historic tea 
was thrown overboard; the beginning of a great war and of our Amer- 
ican democracy was in that peaceful harbor. From its wharves for 
many years the ships went out to the East India trade—the boat that 
brings you from New York lands at “India Wharf.” Along that 
— water front steamers lie at their moorings that sail not only to 

urope, New York, Portland, Cape Cod, Cape Ann and various 
spots along the North and South Shores, but to ports in South America 
and the West Indies. And the sea-worn schooners whose masts rise 
against the sky set sail for all the strange corners of the earth on the 
errands of their mysterious traffic. All the romance of the sea is in 
them. 


A few steps inland from the wharves, leaving the sea smells behind, 
you come into the area of the fruit, fish and — markets, the 


wholesale market region of Boston. You pass blocks of green vege- 
tables and fresh fruit,—not the beautiful and deceptive products of 
California, picked green and matured without sun, but ripe fruit from 
neighboring towns and a few not in season yet from farther south. 
The scent of the passing strawberry mingled with that of the oncoming 
raspberry and the mellow poetic peach from Georgia. 

There are fish markets full of Chase subjects, and meat markets, 
too, around the corner, but those are less pleasing to the painter’s 
eye, although some of the old Dutch masters favored them. By the 
time you have walked through avenues of crimson tomatoes, green 
peas, canteloupes, blackberries, blueberries and red currants, you 
are _— to arrive at the market-men’s restaurant. 

oston is an American city as New York long since ceased to be, 
and most, if not all, of the market men are Americans; but the sight 
inside the restaurant might be characterized by many people as foreign, 
—the men in their cool white crash jackets, the tomatoes, berries and 
great slices of watermelon adding bright notes of ‘color. Indeed, 
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the whole interior effect has a character of its own that we do not too 
often find in our practical country. 


HE plain tables are laid with clean but unpressed cloths and 
napkins. The prices are those often described as within the 
scope of the most modest purse, yet not suspiciously cheap, 

for the food is of the freshest in the market. The market men are 
eating their own wares and are not to be deceived—should anyone 
want to deceive them. No one connected with that place does, how- 
ever; one is sure of that. 

To begin with, some fresh butter and a long, low, well-browned 
piece of cornbread are laid at your plate. Then you brood—perhaps 
gloat would be a better word—over the possibilities of the bill of fare, 
trying to decide whether you will have broiled live lobster, sword- 
fish or mackerel. The women of the party decided upon swordfish, 
the solitary man took lobster. The deasentin but efficient server 
had seemed severe at first, but it proved to be only New England 
concentration, for when she deposited the fish she labeled it with 
relish : “Broiled swordfish. Looks good. He’ll wish he’d taken it 
Lobster’s coming.”” Then came the tomatoes. Anyone who has 
had his own garden—and surely everyone has at one time or another 
—will know how those tomatoes tasted. They seemed to have been 
out of the sun just long enough to be cold; the green peas tasted green, 
and the strawberry shortcake with cream was the real article—no 
sickish French imitation such as flourishes in New York restaurants. 

When the second relay of food came the sympathetic server noticed 
that the cornbread had been appreciated to the vanishing point. 
“Have some more,” she urged us. “There’s lots of it.” But as the 
man of the party remarked sadly as we walked back through the 
avenues of fruit and vegetables: “The only trouble was you never 
could eat as much as you had hoped to.” 

There is a poetry undeniably about a kitchen garden. Vegetables 
are beautiful things in form and color. Italians with their far more 
limited variety to draw upon realize this and make delightful color 
patterns of their display of wares. 

In these unnatural days of congested city life, of canned foods, 
prepared foods, cold storage fish and fowl, of everything on the slap- 
dash wholesale plan, our fruit and vegetables seem almost as if they 
might have been grown in the stale city shops. So, after all,—in 
consideration of this unique little eating place of the market men in 
Boston—what may coated like undue excitement over the subject of 
food is perhaps only appreciation of the blessed suggestion it has of 
things grown in the sunshine and wide fields. 
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CHARACTERISTIC PORTRAITS OF PAINTERS 
BY A PHOTOGRAPHER: BY SHAEMAS 
O’SHEEL 


HE exact relation which photography holds to the arts 
is one of the absorbing controversies of the modern 
art world. At first the artist’s attitude toward the 
camera was wholly supercilious, or indifferent, and 
the photographer’s answer, resentment. ‘“‘What re- 
lation coud dene be between an expression of a creative 
impulse and an instrument wholly mechanical, how- 

ever interesting from a scientific point of view?” This was the first 
question asked. But we have gone far past that point of view. To- 
day we question: What are the essentials of art? Vital thought, good 
composition, a realization of the subtle values of color, the presenta- 
tion of the mystery of light, all welded together into one harmonized 
whole by the individuality which expresses its own attitude toward 
life through the medium used. And upon further consideration we 
find that the photographer of today is working closely along these 
lines. He is using his instrument flexibly, intelligently, as a means 


of putting on record his own interest in life. He is working as an 
artist, his inspiration is from the same source as though expressed 
with chisel or brush—the result is so full of personality, so close to 
the finer essence of life that one hesitates to longer insist upon the 


dividing line formerly established. And painters, sculptors and 
poets, many of them, are admitting the art photographer of today 
into closer fellowship than was even dreamed of a decade ago. 

Mrs. Caroline Reed Parsons is among those who have recently 
. given proof of an artistic mastery of the camera, chiefly for purposes 

of portraiture. In a steady development, guided by intelligence and 
diligence, Mrs. Parsons has made the camera respond with increas- 
ingly satisfactory results to the high demands of her cultivated art 
sense, achieving widely both artistic triumph and professional success. 
This is the more notable as her work displays a radical difference 
from the various types of art photography. 

It has been her purpose from the start to attain the greatest actual- 
ity of effect without the loss of beauty. Mrs. Parsons never makes 
her subjects appear mere ghosts receding into a thick “‘envelope;” 
neither does she ever intentionally throw prominent characteristics 
into startling relief. ‘The men, women and children in her pictures 
are very ovilentiy alive and of the world; and the world frankly con- 
ventionalized into the properties of the studio—a chair, a framed 
landscape, a Japanese print, a rough hanging—is very evidently 
there. The beauty pictured, therefore, is not falsely created, but 
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the beauty of the actual, when the actual is shown at its artistic best. 
The figures are adroitly composed, light and dark are effectually 
m , the tactile and radiant qualities are harmonized to a love- 
liness of surface quality, and in all the character of the sitter is re- 
vealed, simply but inevitably. This surely is a sane step toward a 
great photographic art of portraiture. 


IDED by her residence at Bronxville, a home center for artists, 
A and by the fact that she is the wife of the landscape painter, 
Sheldon Parsons, Mrs. Parsons has attracted the attention 

of a number of artists who have sat for her; it is interesting to 
note how diverse a company have united in this tribute to the newest 
of arts. Bruce Crane, Childe Hassam, Hobart Nichols, Wilfrid 


Evans, Carroll Beckwith, Irving Wiles and the sculptor, Louis 
Potter—a varied group, but a distmguished one, all men of note and, 
to judge by these photographs, all men who have won their eminence 
by ability. 

Look at Louis Potter as he fairly beams from this picture! He is 
a man such as Hals loved to paint—frank, jolly, with a — of com- 


tence which explains the vividness of his sculptures. How engag- 
ingly these characteristics are presented here! And if there is a litle 
lacking of subtlety in arrangement and quality, is it not even as the 
subject himself is more regardful of the hearty totality of his attitude 
than of the nice order of his hair and cravat ? 

Then turn to the strongly contrasted picture of Carroll Beckwith. 
Here is a man of soberer temperament and longer years. Dignity 
is his most charming quality. He goes through life to the pace of 
viols rather than the revel of cornets and cymbals. How well this 
portrait, with its unobtrusively excellent arrangement and its re- 
served gray tone, expresses these qualities! 

Almost startling in its vividness and intimacy is the portrait of 
Bruce Crane, as if we stood very close to him, seeing the texture of 
his coat and the stripe on his cuff; but also feeling under these the 
very frame and muscles of the man—-so strong is the effect of actuality. 
Above all we feel even more intimately and surely something at 
least of his character: strength, determination and a seriousness that 
seems to deepen to a melancholy, finding an abiding place in eyes 
whose faraway gaze contrasts with the here-and-now aggressiveness 
of the face. This powerful intimate sense makes the picture almost 
as admirable as certain subtler ones now to be considered. 

The big handsome man who faces us here as if — genially 
in the midst of work, is a master of the painting of light and radiance: 
but the question of color aside, could even he, Childe Hassam, put 
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more essential radiance into a picture than there is in this brilliant 
a of himself? How splendidly his great form is placed, 
and his beautifully modeled head, how subtly lighted! This is a 
revelation of character, too, for we read plainly a testimony to that 
union of large force and great delicacy, which halen to the artistic 
ones of the more robust races, as well as the simplicity of nature 
which is the best accompaniment of these. The adroit use of a pic- 
ture of Japanese suggestion as a background aids this effect, but chiefly 
it comes from the subtle posing of the head and the lovely quality 
of the tone of the picture. 


MORE quiet man, yet one whose interests and work are more 
A in the key of the luxurious side of civilization, is Irving Wiles. 

The intuition which guides the maker of these portraits has 
chosen for Mr. Wiles the perfect arrangement and achieved the search- 
ing revelation. I regard this picture as one of the finest works of art 
yet created by photography; enthusiasm increases with consideration 
of it. The eye is led first to a sculptured bust—of whom? Of 
Richelieu. The light falls over those features, keen, delicate, subtle, 
cultured, a man of courts and purples and the refinements of civiliza- 
tion, but as if from the open Recnain it had come through deeps of 
housed-in air, and its glamour is melancholy, and half the bust is 
encroached upon by unpierced shadows, back in whose glooms large 
pictures are but dimly seen. Then the man, in the midst of these 
things, in the half-melancholy glamour of the same unnatural light 
-and the same deep shadows, a little overtopped by his properties, but 
keen and subtle and cultured and competent, a maker of rich beauty. 

One of the best subjects Mrs. Parsons has found for her art has 
been her husband, Mr. Sheldon Parsons, and of several excellent 

ictures which she has made of him there is one which displays qual- 
ities not rare in her work but not, as it chances, seen in any of the other 
pictures of this group of painters. Only the quiet and dignity of the 

icture itself restrain enthusiasm in considering it. As a portrait it 
is revelative of character in a profound degree and appreciative of 
beauty with rare discernment; as an arrangement of light and mass 
it seems perfect. ‘The thing which sets it apart is a greater degree of 
selection of essentials and suppression of unessentials; and, since at 
the same time, there is nothing of unreality or artifice, it is the more 
perfect work of art for that reason. 

Throughout Mrs. Parsons’ work there is achievement of beautiful 
surfaces and lovely tones and the convincing revelation of character, 
all in terms of nature and not of a realm of artificial distances and 
unreal mists. 
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THE MIST: AN ALLEGORY: BY ELLA M. 


WARE 


LTERED among the ramparts of the Eternal Hills 
lies a valley where dwell the Sons of Earth. When 
the yellow sunlight warms it and the skies are blue, 
when flowers bloom and cornfields prosper, then do 
the people call it the Valley of Content. But when the 
skies are overcast and frowning storm-clouds sweep 
down from the mountains, men call it the Vale of ‘Tears. 

And who shall say which of the two names it merits more? Down 
the sloping hillside and into the valley, there came one day a Stranger 
—one whom the love of wandering beckoned forever into other lands. 
As he walked through the streets of the village, he noticed beyond 
the cornfields a thin gray mist that seemed to rise, like a veil of smoke, 
from behind the hills; a mist so faint that at first he fancied it could 
= be the dimness that distance causes, where outlines grow soft 
and blurred against the sky. But as he looked the mist seemed to 
spread, growing more dense and gray, as though some giant Phantom 
kept watch over the valley and cast its broad-winged shadow upon 
the fields below. And the longer the Stranger gazed, the more 
somber and impenetrable grew the mysterious vapor. 

“Tell me,” he asked of one who stood near by, “what means 
yon mist that rises from behind the hills? I have seen many fogs 
im many countries, but never one so strange as that.”’ 

The man to whom he spoke answered with a half-smile that had 
in it more of cynicism than of mirth. “Evidently,” he said, “‘you are 
a stranger here, or you would never have asked the question. For 
what you see has been there longer than men can remember—since 
the beginning of time. Some even say that when the Hills have 
crumbled and the Valley has disappeared, the Mist will still remain.” 

““But whence comes it?” asked the Stranger. “And what can 
be its cause ?” 

The other shrug ed his shoulders. “Of that I can tell you noth- 
ing,” he replied. “The riddle of its existence is as unknown to me 
as to yourself. All through the ages men have sought to solve it. 
They have climbed the Heights of Thought that rise there to the 
sinemed to look upon it face to face. The have stood upon the 
Cliffs of Knowledge, and scaled the highest Peaks of Intellect; and 
still they have not penetrated the Wall of Mist that guards the Secret 
of the Great Unknown. How then can I, who am only a dweller 
of the Valley, tell you its cause, its meaning? If your curiosity would 
seek more satisfaction, climb for yourself and look upon it closely. 
Only be careful and tread not too near the edge; for men have been 
overcome with dizziness before now, and lost their footing.” 
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“Thanks for your warning, friend,” the Stranger answered. 
“You have told me enough to rouse in me the desire to know more. 
I will follow the path that so many, it seems, have trod before me, 
and see for myself the wonder of which you speak.” 

Then the Stranger turned his steps to the northward, and followed 
the path that led up to the Heights of Thought. At first the way 
was fringed with grass and flowers, and shrubs and bushes grew on 
either side. But farther on the path led through a tangled thicket, 
where straggling branches barred his way, and long, sinuous brambles 
stretched out their thorny arms to hold him back. But he brushed 
them aside, and leaving the thicket behind him, mounted the bare 
rocks that rose beyond. 

Once or twice he looked back upon the Valley, which lay like 
some quiet garden at his feet; and the sounds of the village reached 
his ears like the hum of distant bees. He almost wished he had not 
left it for these cold and barren heights. But the shadowy mist that 
lay beyond him seemed to beckon, and he turned to climb again. 
And ever as he climbed the atmosphere grew rarer, so that when at 
last he reached the summit the air was very different from that which 
he had breathed in the Valley. 

And now before him stretched the broad Plateau of Thought, and 
toward the northern edge, rising in vast, impenetrable majesty, he 
saw the Wall of Mist. 

Pervaded by an unseen element that made it almost luminous— 
as though behind it might be a distant light—yet denser than the 
densest fogs of earth or ocean; changing like smoke before the eye, 
and yet ever the same; rising ened until it merged into the blue, 
and reaching downward to a depth no eye could fathom; swaying 
like a curtam beneath the touch of an unseen hand, yet seemingly 
immovable and solid as a wall of rock—such was the Veil of Mystery 
that guarded the Secret of the Great Unknown. And as the 
Stranger gazed, there stole across his eyes and brain the dizziness 
of those who look down from a great height. The hills about him— 
the sky above—the very ground on which he stood—seemed to become 
unstable; to sway, to totter, then melt and vanish like things unreal; 
till he was left, groping and bewildered, in the mazes of an endless mist. 


ITH sudden effort he turned his eyes away, and looking round 

W him, saw that he was not alone. Beside the path that wound 
along the margin of the rock—a path worn deeper by the foot- 

steps of each succeeding generation—a man was standing, erect and 
motionless, with hands clasped behind his head, gazing before him with 
dreaming, half-closed eyes; and there was a certain tender sadness 
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about his face, as of one who had tasted Melancholy and found it 
sweet. As though some instinct told him of the Stranger’s presence, 
he turned and held out a friendly hand. 

“Still another!” he said, with a note of sympathy in his voice. 
“Truly, the God of Mist has many worshipers! Or are you merely 
one of those who seek to satisfy the cravings of a tormenting curiosity ? 
If so, believe me, you will find only disappointment. Or come you 
in the name of Science, to probe the mysteries of the Great Unseen ? 
Alas, my friend, here all men are equal; for we stand upon the ground 
of Common Ignorance. The Scientist is foiled. For the Dreamer 
alone is happiness.” 

“If that so,” the Stranger said, “then will I learn to dream. 
But for the present I would fain know more of this mysterious border- 
land, and those who wander here along its edge.” 

“Come,” said the Dreamer. “I will be your guide.” And so, 
along the foot-worn pathway, the other followed. 

“Strange, is it not?” the Dreamer said, “that men should leave 
their homes and meadows in the Valley for such a bleak and barren 
height! Yet see them yonder! How they are fascinated by the Wall 
of Mist, as though some hidden magnet lay behind it! See how they 
question it with wondering eyes, and stretch out helpless and imploring 
arms—to a dumb Nothing. Listen—for centuries, as now, men have 
been asking of the Cloud before you: ““Whence? Wherefore? 
Whither? And not a sign, not a whisper, has it sent them back.” 
““But you—you seem to have found pleasure here ?”’ the Stranger 
said. 

“That is because I never question,” the other answered. “I 
only dream. The mysteries of the Great Unknown no longer perplex 
me, for I do not seek to probe them. Instead, I lose my soul in 


>> 


reverie, my = in cloud, and behold, the Mystery has — kind! 


In the gray thing before us I see a thousand beauties; dim, floating 
forms, that weave a changing pattern on a curtain-cloud. Pale 
a of the buried ages rise out of the fog and mingle with the 
overing shadows of Events-to-Come. I see the ghosts of ancient 
Myths, and hear the siren voices of forgotten Melodies. And so I 
am content. Instead of clamoring at the door of the Impossible and 
despairing, I sit upon the threshold and dream.” 
“You are Poet, Philosopher and Dreamer in one,” said the 
Stranger. “You feast upon Teagieation: others starve upon Reality.” 
His companion smiled; then, pointing to a — man who 
was bending over the edge of the rock, he asked, ““Do you know what 
he is doing? Trying to sound the depths of the Great Abyss with 
the plumb-line of Science!” 
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The Stranger shuddered. “If he should lean over too far!” he 
whispered. “How can he look upon it so near and yet stay calm!” 
arther on they came to a group of men who were discussing 
eagerly some vital question. The Stranger paused to listen, for the 
theme that stirred them was evidently the all-engrossing topic of the 
Mist. The phrases ““Nebular Hypothesis” and “Theory of Evolu- 
tion” fell upon his ears, and turning to the Dreamer he asked: “‘ What 
do they mean? Have they discovered the secret of it all at last?” 
But his companion smiled and shook his head. “Not yet,” he 
said. ‘They are only just beginning to decipher the World-Alphabet. 
It will be a lates while before they can onl anything.” And so the 
two passed on. 


towering like some huge observatory above the plains of Thought. 
And from the Summit, high above, there flashed a widen- 
ing shaft of light. Again the Stranger questioned. “That is the 
Searchlight of Science,” replied his guide. ‘For centuries it has 
thrown its beams upon the Mist, at first so feebly that it seemed onl 
a candle flickering m the dark. But gradually it grew brighter, until 
it became a flaming beacon, fed by constant and untiring care with 
the accumulated fuel of the ages. And now it flashes out from the 
huge Revolving Lamp of Science and men marvel at its power. Yet 
we see what a little way it penetrates the darkness! Only a vague 
a rests upon the Curtain of Cloud, and then the light grows 
‘ faint and wavering, and melts into the dimness of the Great Unknown. 
And what has the Searchlight revealed? A few stray moats floating 
in its beam!” 

“You are very scornful, my friend,” said the Stranger. “Since 
Science has so little charm for you, we will leave the cliffs unscaled. 
But tell me, is there not still another mountain rising far beyond ? 
I seem to see a distant summit towering above the Cliffs, and almost 
lost in cloud.” 

“Yes,” said the Dreamer. “‘You are looking at the Peaks of 
Intellect—the heights that only the chosen few attain. Many a 
traveler has started out to climb them, but the sides are steep and 
difficult, and the air is very rare. Around the summit lies the region 
of Perpetual Snow, and Solitude and Silence are the only companions 
of him who attains the crest. From the top the Mist can still be seen. 
One merely looks upon it from a different point of view.” 

The Dreamer paused; then added, “For myself, I would rather 
lie and dream upon the Plateau of Thought than freeze in solitude 
among the Peaks of Intellect.” 
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“The Mist has no terrors, then, for you,” the Stranger said, 
and turned to the gray wall before them. Then, suddenly, his face 

w white, and a wave of horror swept across his brain. 

“*Look!” he cried quickly. “Oh, will no one stop him!” And 
he pointed to a wild, disheveled figure standing with outstretched 
arms beside the chasm. But even as he spoke the man leaned for- 
ward, and with a tragic gesture of despair leaped—and was lost 
within the deep abyss. The Stranger turned away his eyes. 

“Poor fool!” the Dreamer leeds ““Perhaps now he will find 
the Secret.” 

They walked in silence down the winding path, until they reached 
the spot where they had first met. Then said the Stranger: “I have 
seen enough. I will follow the pathway down the Hill and seek the 
valley again. Will you bear me company ?” 

But the other shook his head. “I would dream a little longer,” 
he said. “‘And so—farewell.” 

Then slowly down the winding pathway the Stranger came, and 
into the sunshine that filled the Valley. The air grew warmer, and 
the birds sang, and the — of flowers was blown across his path. 
Down, down, into the Valley of Content, along the straggling streets 
and through the yellow cornfields, following always dis Tove of wan- 
dering that beckoned him forever into other lands. 


And looking back he saw the sleeping village nestling among the 
ramparts of the Eternal Hills; and far above it spread the gray, gray 
Mist, as though some Giant Phantom kept watch over the valley, and 
cast its broad-winged shadow upon the fields below. 





THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF EXPERI- 
MENTAL FARMS: BY H. B. FULLERTON 
(Ques )HE belief that the best and most practical form of 


agricultural education is to be found in the experi- 

mental farm, where everything is tried out before it 

is recommended to others and where every theory 

is founded on actual practice, has long been an article 

of faith with us, and when in nineteen hundred and 

five the important work of developing certain so-called 

barren sections of Long Island was entrusted to us, both my partner 

and myself realized the significance of this opportunity to put our ideas 

into practice. I may say here that my partner is Mrs. Fullerton, 

whose work in building up the experimental stations established 

by the Long Island Railroad Company has been in all respects as 

necessary to the welfare of the enterprise as my own. Also, it has 

gone far to prove that practical and profitable farming as a life occu- 

pation is quite as possible for women as it is for men. The main 

outlines of the story of these experimental stations has already been 

told in THe Crarrsman. My object here is to show more in detail 

re what has been done toward the introduction of new and mar- 

etable crops on Long Island, as well as of the more modern and 

scientific methods of farming which are necessary if the Island is to 

regain its place as one of the great market gardens tributary to New 
York, and which may prove of use in other parts of the country. 

As it was essential to our plan of development to select the most 
unfavorable spots on Long Island as sites for the experiment stations, 
one was placed in the midst of what is called the “scrub oak waste” 
and the other in the “pine barrens.”” The aim was to discover what, 
if any, plant foods could be raised upon these unproductive acres, 
which at that time were included in a tract numbermg very nearly a 
quarter of a million acres of waste land within fifty or sixty miles of 
New York City. The result of the experiment is known. In the 
spring following the fall and winter during which this land was cleared 
it was thoroughly demonstrated that each and every one of over three 
hundred varieties of plant food would grow, most of them abundantly. 
The crop season proved that they would further yield not only the 
average claimed for so-called “belts” supposed to be particularly 
suitable for the raising of specific crops, but in a majority of instances 
even surpassed the best results obtained in these favored regions. 

As our object was to attract attention, we exhibited the products 
of the experimental farms atseveral agricultural fairs, and the fact that 
we won many prizes made people think that perhaps after all we were 
getting actual results, and visitors began to come to the experimental 
stations. These visitors were divided into two distinct classes: 
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curiosity seekers and city dwellers who were anxious to learn enough 
about farming to warrant them in abandoning city life for the freedom 
of the open country. Those who were merely curious were quite 
satisfied with monstrosities or curiosities of any description or with 
the sight of any foreign plant, whether valuable or not; they showed 
little mterest in real tee and learned as much or as little as such 

ople are capable of absorbing. The others who really wanted to 
earn something were deeply interested, went into the subject from 
the foundation up, found in the practical work of our market gardens 
either apparent refutation or apparent justification of the statements 
made in agricultural books, periodicals or papers which they had 
read. hod these people repeatedly told us that seeing had instantly 
made clear to them points which apparently had been absolutely be- 
yond their understanding. 


HEN another class of visitors began to drop in, although at 
very long intervals. They were neighbor producers of good 
things to eat. At first they asked few questions, did much 
skilful observing and had little to say in regard to growths, methods 
and practices pursued at the experimental stations. From time 
to time a grower who had been confronted by some difficult problem 
would visit us and cautiously and in a very roundabout way ask our 
opinion regarding certain blights or bugs which were making inroads 
upon his — « and hence upon his income. At once we realized that 
there was a far more important problem to solve than that of merely 
proving that uncultivated land could be cultivated and made pro- 
ductive; and that was how to best impress the value of modern methods 
upon a people rather reticent and conservative. Farmers in any 
community strike one as particularly secretive,—‘‘close-mouthed,”’ 
it is called. They volunteer little information; they are not easily 
drawn into argument and they seldom make an unqualified assertion. 
They do not seem deeply interested in the affairs of the outside world, 
and take with a grain of salt statements that are at variance with their 
time-honored customs. Therefore they have been set down vari- 
ously as “chumps,” “ignoramuses,” “hayseeds,” or “‘yokels.” As 
a matter of fact, the farmer is one of the very few men who is fully 
qualified to be called an “all-round man.” His roofless workshop 
is at a distance from communities of any considerable size, hence he 
naturally and almost insensibly becomes a master, in part at least, of 
practically all the trades and professions; not because he is miserly 
or lacking in funds, but because he must grapple with things at first 
hand. He becomes perforce a bricklayer, carpenter, plumber, 
butcher, sheep herder, swineherd, hunter, veterinary surgeon, dentist, 
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well-driller, bacteriologist, entomologist, meteorologist, horticultur- 
ist, agriculturist, pomologist and at times, minister, tinsmith, watch- 
maker, harness-maker, banker, doctor, lawyer and even, on occasion, 
an undertaker. From the viewpoint of a professional he may not 
know much about these things, but he must have some working 
knowledge of any or all of them if he is to make a success of his farm. 
He, therefore, is not deeply impressed by either the conversation or 
writing of a man versed in but one thing, and that one viewed merely 
from a theoretical standpoint. He has in his own life seen so many 
startling exceptions to every rule he has ever discovered, developed 
or inherited that he is not quickly carried off his feet, nor is he deeply 
impressed by men who proclaim themselves expert agriculturists, yet 
who cannot tell the difference between cauliflower and cabbage when 
seen in the field. 

Because of these things the farmer is prone to scoff at the teach- 
ings of the laboratory, the classroom and even the library, unless the 
footprints of practice are in evidence. For years every variety of 
publication, both secular and religious, has been issuing warnings 
regarding such pests as San José scale, the codling-moth and many 
other threateners of men’s comfort and food. Libraries of bulletins 
have been sent out by both State and National Governments reiterat- 
ing the warning, also specifying remedies or preventives for practically 
all the fungus and insect pests which are at the present day makin 
sure an even greater increase in the cost of living in future than vould 
come from all the causes which are now disturbing the country. So 
slight is the attention which has been paid to these theoretical methods 
of teaching that virtually all the farm orchards, consisting mainly of 
long-lived trees, such as the apple, the pear and even the cherry, are 
no anes income producers, but tenth are so diseased that they are 
actively detrimental to the progress of every community in which they 
exist. Furthermore, they force annually the shookeniley needless 
expenditure of vast sums of money by thoroughly posted fruit growers 
who every year start with a perfectly clean and healthy orchard, only 
to have it scale-laden before their fruit is gathered. This is not due, 
except in a very small degree, to laziness or parsimony on the part 
of the conservative farmer, but almost entirely to the fact that printed 
or written instructions have been followed with unknowing careless- 
ness—when followed at all—or have been totally misunderstood, 
many times because of the multiplicity of highly proper, but extremely 
deep and difficult, scientific nomenclature and phraseology. The 
result of one failure in a community is to make practically a dead 
letter for all time of every description of printed agricultural en- 
lightenment. 
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HE demonstration farm is just as necessary to the agriculturist 
as is the open-air encampment and the sham battle to the militia- 
man. The reading of military tactics can never teach a man 

either to stand steady under fire or to capture an entrenched enemy. 
We know this, because of the many instances where even a brief visit 
made by some neighboring farmer to these experimental farms}has 
utterly changed practices which have existed for generations; prac- 
tices which during some seasons have proven fairly successful and 
which have caused absolute failure only at intervals. For example, 
shallow plowing got a black eye during the season of drought ane 
the farmers noted the result at the experimental stations of deep 
plowing aided by frequent shallow cultivation; a method which kept 
corn green without wilt and produced a big crop of fully filled ears, 
to say nothing of keeping the potato plants green and healthy until a 
normal crop was matured. The early planting of such extremely 
hardy vegetables as carrots and onions, which with them assures a 
good start because of the invariably copious rainfall of early spring,— 
was only adopted when dry weather set in earlier than usual, and we 
by this method had assured ourselves a crop. In like manner, the spray- 
ing of fruit trees —— quately and thoroughly was only 
brought about in the neighborhood by the extremely healthy appear- 
ance of the small demonstration orchards at the experimental stations, 
the farmers saying little, but being quick to note the dark green of 
the foliage, the handsome appearance and juiciness of the highly- 
flavored fruit. 
We have found comparison to be a clinching argument in favor 
of modern fruit-raising methods. The higher price brought by high 
— berries attractively packed proved conclusively to the 
that attention to the desires and palates of the customer was a paying 
proposition. Also, the high price secured by the early maturing of 
a all vegetables,—a result brought about by even the simplest 
orms of irrigation,—established at once, not only in sections near 
the experimental stations but in all sections of Long Island, the devel- 
opment of sources of water supply which could be relied upon at all 
seasons, and the installation of utilities which would make irrigation 
ossible. The experimental stations proved that early spring plant- 
ing of alfalfa invariably succeeded. Fall planting of alfalfa, with a 
few exceptions, made failure a certainty. This practical demon- 
stration carried with it another fact, that while the bacteria necessary 
for the successful growth of alfalfa and clover of all descriptions 
existed in Long Island soil, it took from three to four — to get 
as fine a field and as large a crop as could be secured the first year 
when the alfalfa field was filled with this bacteria by even the most 
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insignificant quantity of bacteria-filled soil sown broadcast upon it. 
To our certain knowledge considerably over one hundred fields have 
been started as the direct result of our demonstration that alfalfa not 
only grows but yields heavily under Long Island conditions. This 
one result of the experimental stations fully justified their establish- 
ment, for the raising of this best of all cattle fodders goes hand in 
hand with the reéstablishment of the dairies for which Long Island 
was once famed, but which, because of the establishment of country 
homes and great estates in the western half of the Island, have entirely 
Saipeaitand. 


in days gone by, has been revived, and the time will soon come 
again when the Island farmer will be shipping train loads of 
berries daily and so reclaiming and making good the claim of Long 
Island from the earliest American history to the topmost rank as a 
tree fruit — section. In early Colonial days tree fruits and 
apes of every description were sent from Long Island into New 
ngland, into our western States and into the South. The great 
graperies existing at the present day in northern New York were 
established from the only point of supply in the United States, the 
famous nurseries of Long Island; yet all the splendid teaching by 
publications and from the lecture platform made no check in the 
waning of the fruit, grape and berry-industry. Since September 
seventh, nineteen hundred and five, the experimental stations have 
changed this entirely, merely by demonstration. Peaches exquisite 
in flavor and of the size and color that win blue ribbons at agricultural 
_ fairs; Bartlett pears, highly colored and unapproachable in flavor; 
apples as fine as those which once made the United States famous 
throughout the courts of Europe; grapes unsurpassed in flavor, ap- 
‘ese or yield in any of the numerous so-called grape “belts” 
ave been raised right here on the “waste lands” of Long Island, 
exhibited, and have taken prizes in competition wherever shown. 
The result has been a constantly increasing number of visitors particu- 
larly interested in this line,—visitors who with few exceptions came as 
unbelievers. They have seen and tasted, and the result has been 
that numbers of orchards, graperies and berry patches have already 
been started in various sections of Long Island. 

Another work done by these particular experimental stations has 
been to demonstrate most thoroughly that a lot of cherished traditions 
were merely fancies in no way related to facts. For example, it was 
said that Niagara grapes could not grow upon Long Island. Our 
grape-vines include eight different varieties, among them the Niagara, 
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OF A FRIEND WHO DIED IN THE SPRING 


which last year gave a very large crop of particularly fine grapes, 
and this year is repeating the performance. It was said that oats 
could not be grown on Long Island; that the grains would not fill. 
The finest oats to be desland anywhere, and far fuller and finer than 
the seed from which they grew, have year after year demonstrated 
that this tradition was merely a fancy. It was said that lettuce could 
not be headed on Long Island. e heading of nineteen varieties 
in nineteen hundred and six laid that say-so to rest forever. The 
statement that onions, that tobacco and that field corn would either 
not grow or would do but poorly, we have demonstrated to be a fallacy, 
and the result in every case has been the immediate planting of all 
these crops which heretofore have been tabooed. And many other 
instances similar to those cited have proved conclusively that practical 
example is worth more than all the theoretical teaching in the world, 
for these demonstration farms have in four short years accomplished 
what tons of printed theory, well founded though it was, supplemented 
by lectures to the farmers from the most sated Unnevetieel me practical 
experts, had failed to do. 


OF A FRIEND WHO DIED IN THE SPRING 


HE who was like a flower, 
Why should she go awa 
When all the world was jubilant 
With hawthorn-bloom and May? 


I cannot think of her as one 
Who sleeps the Sleep profound, 

For her light laughter mocked our tears— 
Hushed now that golden sound. 


Once more the lark ascends the sky 
To utter his glad song; 

Today the Spring’s old miracle 
Reviles the ancient wrong. 


And she—I think I see her face 
In every starry bloom, 
And hear her laughter when the breeze 
Sings Gnounl the Earth’s great room. 
CuarRLEs Hanson Towne. 
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MODERN COUNTRY HOMES IN ENGLAND: 
BY BARRY PARKER: NUMBER SEVEN 


FY gE HAVE consideredf{somewhat the way in which the 
¥ “naraagpasony and habits of those who are to occupy a 
> * house must influence its planning. We have seen 
#3 also how questions as to the degree and manner of 
Na “entertaining” proposed must influence the plan- 
ning; but up to this point in the examples used in 
illustration we have not perhaps noticed how far the 


client’s profession has exercised a direct influence over a plan. So 
far the client’s profession or business has scarcely controlled the 
planning more than have his hobbies and interests; only inasmuch 
as it determines whether he shall be a studious, a quiet or busy man 


and shall or shall not be constantly interviewing or entertaining, 
has it had effect upon{thefplan. 


PRELIMINARY SKETCH FOR A DOCTORS HOUSE AT LETCHWORTH, HERTFORDSHIRE, ENGLAND, 


Sometimes, however, the client’s profession very definitely de- 
termines the nature of the house plan, and somehow the extent to 
which this is to be the case seems to be determined by the degree to | 
which it can be worthily taken as his life’s work. The work of 
many a man is such that the more he becomes absorbed and suc- 
cessful in it, the smaller, narrower and more ignoble becomes his 
life, and success if carried to the extent of “gaining the whole world” 
means only that he shall inevitably “lose his own soul.” The true 
friend of such a man uses every available outside influence to coun- 
teract that of his work, and so the less his house proclaims his call- 
ing the better. 

On the other hand there are those fortunate beings whose occu- 
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Barry Parker and Raymond Unwin, Architects. 


A DOCTOR’S HOUSE AT MINEHEAD, SOMERSETFSHIRE, ENG- 
LAND: VIEW OF FRONT OF HOUSE FROM THE ROAD. 


HOUSE AT MINEHEAD: VIEW OF STABLE COURTYARD OUT 
THROUGH ARCHWAY. 





VIEW OF STAIRCASE AND INTO DINING ROOM 
THROUGH LIVING ROOM IN HOUSE AT MINEHEAD. 


VIEW OF LIVING-ROOM FIREPLACE WITH VISTA 
DOWN CORRIDOR AT MINEHEAD. 





BUILDING FOR PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 


DOCTOR’s HOUSE 


_— is such that to live for it means their 
AT LETCHWORTH, 


st and truest development, and whose 
friends are those who help them to do this. 
Among such we may include the student, 
the teacher, the artist and the medical man. 
We give here in illustration three doctors’ 
houses, planned with a desire to enable 
their owners to do their work with as 
little friction and difficulty as pos- 

sible, and as effectively. 
The house of the general 
medical practitioner 
must be to some ex- 
tent his place of 
business. To 
", separate his 
AR home life 


his professional life in the way members of some other professions are 
able to is not possible. He is liable to be called upon at any hour 
of the day or night, so just as his home life and professional life 
cannot be separated, neither can the buildings where each is carried 
on. His house must then be one in which both lives may be easily 
and smoothly carried on Jie together, each interfering with the 
other as littleas possible. fiji To secure this, patients must be 
able to enter the waiting #% rooms and surgery without intru- 
sion into any domestic —ijime regions, which at the 
same time must be easily [iam , accessible. That the 
distance between the Saige Ss kitchen and the 
entrance hall should be s short is even 
more important in the fae } < house of a 
eneral medical practi- Bee NaS \ tioner than 
in other houses, for it will Ba ~ \ , ins 
more frequently have to : ; HOUSE: 
be traversed. ‘The diffi- Si tdi 
culty of securing this is (| 
increased , when the re- 
quirements of the case necessitate two 
entrances, one for the inmates of the 
house and their visitors and one to the 
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gran 


DOCTOR'S HOUSE, AT MINEHEAD, ENGLAND: FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


surgery and consulting room. In this case the entrances should not 
be near together, or the object in having two would probably be 
defeated. Hence the kitchen must come about halfway between the 
entrances, as in the sketches for a doctor’s house at Letchworth; 
also the traffic from the kitchen to either door must not pass where 


it could exercise a ae 
oO 


J influence upon the quietude 
the house, but must be aloof 
from the scenes of the house- 
hold life. 

It will be noticed that the 
three doctors, whose houses 
are here illustrated, differ in 
their requirements. The one 
at Motherwell needed only a 
consulting room, with no sur- 
gery or waiting rooms (having 
these and another consulting 

ss . room away from the house). 

MINEHEAD HOUSE: SECOND FLOOR PLAN. The one at Letchworth uir- 

ed one waiting room, while the one at Minehead required two. . This 

latter doctor also wished a patient’s entrance at the extreme north 

end of the house and far away from the kitchen premises, as this 
door was not to be answered by those in the kitchen. 

When visiting a doctor we are not usually in our happiest frame 

of mind, so perhaps it is desirable to make a doctor’s house partic- 

ularly bright and cheerful, especially those parts of it devoted to his 
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Barry Parker and Raymond Unwin, Architects. 


A DOCTOR'S HOUSE AT MOTHERWELL, LANARK- 
SHIRE, SCOTLAND: VIEW FROM THE SOUTH. 


VIEW OF HALL IN HOUSE AT MOTHERWELL, 
LOOKING INTO DINING ROOM. 





ANOTHER VIEW OF HALL AT MOTHERWELL. 


VIEW OF FIREPLACE IN CONSULTING ROOM 
AT MOTHERWELL. 
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VIEW FROM THE DINING ROOM THROUGH 
INTO HALL AT MOTHERWELL. 


VIEW OF BEDROOM AT MOTHERWELL, SHOW- 
ING CHARMING WINDOW ARRANGEMENT. 





SECOND-FLOOR LANDING, LOOKING 
INTO BEDROOM, AT MOTHERWELL. 
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patients. Anything Ait -~ — 
dismal or depress- | ie nas ra 
he iy, wane? 


ing in theseshould 

be avoided. In /}* 

both the Letch- * 

worth and Mine- -3ygstfs = Ath —_ 
head houses pos- {| | |e = a) TS 
sibly this is mend my Be SIR EUR 

by the fact that the 

patient enters a 

wide corridor 

lighted by many 

windows opening 

onto sunn green LIVING ROOM IN HOUSE AT MINEHEAD. 
courts. These, while giving the necessary sense of privacy and seclu- 
sion, are still reassuring on cheering. 

There are some rather important points to be taken into consid- 
eration when designing a doctor’s house. A doctor is at times obliged 
to keep one patient waiting while another consults him, and he some- 
times finds it undesirable for the waiting patient to know who detains 
him; hence an arrangement is necessary by which the former can 
be shown out unobserved by the latter. The doctor must from time 
to time also snatch a hurried meal while patients wait, and to avoid 
the annoyance they would feel from the knowledge that nothing 
more important than this detained him, he must be able to pass 
from the consulting room to his house without observation from the 
waiting rooms. Another point to be remembered is that the windows 
of the waiting rooms should be so placed that it is possible for the 

= TMNT doctor to go and come un- 
| oy 


(| ( 
Ov ‘ 
ACP te La h . 


nay UW observed from them should 
Y Ys Wy [Dl Mile he have appointments to keep 
SEA or a critical case to attend. 
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There are perhaps one or 
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Hi 


, two specific points in the 
ti would interest the reader. 
Beautiful stone being plenti- 

ful and inexpensive in the 

sy7\ locality, all the fireplaces were 
j| built of it. The photographs 
hardly give an adequate idea 

“ of these fireplaces, but pos- 
CORNER OF LIVING ROOM AT MINEHEAD. sibly the preliminary sketch 
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for the living room makes this clearer. The special form given to the 
ingle in this room resulted from our client’s wish to have a view from 
here of a fine wooded hill which rose to the north of the site and 
was one of the prides and pleasures of the people thereabouts. Not 
wishing to break the line of the house front as seen from the road 
by bringing the living room forward enough to secure this, we hit 


DOCTOR’S HOUSE AT 
MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND : 


upon the device of forming an out- 
side seat recess, and in this recess the 
three-sided bay from which the “‘ North 
Hill” could be seen. Hitherto I have avoided laying stress upon this 
question of securing pleasant vistas within our houses, fearmg that 
such considerations might be thought fanciful by some. I am, how- 
ever, so convinced that they are really essential that I must run the 
risk of being held to attach too much weight thereto. Vistas of one 
sort or another there will be, and instead of being one of the most 
fruitful sources of charm, and perhaps of increasing the feeling of 
spaciousness in a house, they will, if unconsidered, only give us a 
‘shut-in feeling, and a sense of something indefinably unsatisfactory. 
It is hardly necessary to say that of course no convenience, de- 
sirable compactness or true economy in the plan should be sacrificed 
to the desire for long and interesting vistas, but where these can be 
obtained without such sacrifices it is a duty not only to welcome, but 
to see that we plan to get, them. To 
obtain the best effect we must, for in- 
stance, see that it does not terminate in 
a blank wall; one which passes out of 
the house, ending in a glimpse of open 
country or in something pleasant or in- 
teresting in the surroundings, or at least 
in something green, will prove to be the 
most valuable. Failing this, a window, 
a fire, or staircase is useful as a ter- BY-ROAD 


mination to a vista. BLOCK PLAN OF HOUSE. 
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A COUNTRY HOME FOR THE BUSINESS MAN: 
A SECOND VISIT TO CRAFTSMAN FARMS 


ttle of “A Vit to Craftsman Fanas? The Study of tm Educational Ideal”) 
T WAS August when the Traveler again stood on the 
hillside of Craftsman Farms. The Host welcomed him 
to a new cot that had been completed during the 
weeks that had elapsed since the first visit. The long 
m shadows, the glow behind the hills, the stillness over 
MA) the farm from whose busy acres the workmen had 
withdrawn told the evening hour. Here, indeed, was 
peace, breathed in the scent of wood and field. The mellow boom 
of a Chinese gong at the far end of the veranda broke the reverie. 
The Traveler Tooked reluctantly toward the door, then turned his eyes 
again to the open scene. The Host seemed to read his thought and 
said reassuringly, ““You fear that dinner will rob us of the loveliest 
hour of the day, but we dine out of doors at the Farms.” The table 
was laid on a stone-paved terrace beside the house. At the back 
the terrace was rimmed with a rough stone wall behind which rose the 
hill with its deep shadowed tool 
“IT have always felt that as many meals as practicable should be 
enjoyed in the = air,” said the Host, as he motioned his guest to a 
seat on one of the wooden benches placed at each side of the table. 
“And so far as possible the country kitchen should be constructed 
with this in view, so situated that meals could be served out of doors 
without extra work. I have often thought as I have gone about 
through the country, especiall since I hove Beed in it, how little is done 
even on the modern civilized farm for the farmer’s wife. The progres- 
sive farmer is apt to have every modern convenience for the fields, 
all the new machinery and all the latest information from farm ex- 
periment stations to —— his work; but the farmer’s wife has the 
same little damp dingy kitchen in which every old thing finally lands. 
It is built without any reference at all to sunlight, fresh air or com- 
fort, and yet the average farmer’s wife spends nearly all her work- 
ing hours in it. If she does not think, she is dumbly wretched; 
if she does, she is miserable and rebellious. And yet a kitchen can 
be made one of the most charming rooms of the house if it is built 


intelligently with reference to the happiness and comfort of the women 
of the family.” 


The terrace was open to the sky, the valley lay beneath, a gap in 


the hills opposite showed a pearl-blue range of further hills. Every- 

where there was a refreshing sense of space. The guest lingered 

over his coffee as the glow of sunset faded into the gray of twilight. 
“The long summer evening—the simple meal in the open—it 
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reminds me of Germany,” he said. “But this wild country, with 
its led forests and its breadth of view is wholly of the new world.” 

“Have you noticed,” said the Host, “how Reomahaiat traveling 
in Germany remark on the charm of the German home,—the intimacy 
of the home life, the unity of the family and the love of the German 
household for garden and balcony? There must be something lacking 
in the life of our own people when such simple and natural home 
elements strike us as unusual.” 

“How well I remember my own years of study in Germany,” 
said the Traveler—‘‘the evenings when the father of the family would 
read Goethe aloud, or when the mother and children would play 
trios or violin and piano sonatas. We had music and literature at 
home, but when we went out for it to theater or concert hall we all 
went together. Then there were the family Ausfliige, excursions 
into the country, when the father would point out historic spots and 
tell the story of crag and castle, the legends and traditions of the 
country, or explain the nature of the plants and flowers that the 
children plucked. In the environment of such homes as I knew in 
Germany children received unconsciously the best foundation for true 
culture—intimate and constant association with educated parents. 
And this brings me back to the Farm School for boys that you expect 
to start here next April. Have you not something here to offer the 
rest of us who are no longer boys, but who perhaps need farm life 
just as much ?” 

The Host looked off at the hills,—‘‘ Yes,—I was coming to that; 
I want to help toward the growth of the home-spirit in America by 
. the building of houses which shall be not ‘residences’ but homes, and 
by trying through a farm experiment to make at least a few people see 
that in home life, in contact with nature and in constructive work, rather 
than in the mere acquisition of fortune, lie happiness and beauty. 

“We American people are just beginning to emerge from a condi- 
tion of unrest necessitated by immigration, migration, settling of new 
lands, developing of industries, sudden acquiring of wealth, and other 
forces due to the rapid growth of a large country, and I believe that 
this is the time when we should try to establish in our American life 
an ideal of home. It should be held constantly before our young 
people. The building of a home, the accumulating of home treasures, 
should mean more to us than the show of wealth. 

“The story of a friend of mine is an interesting instance of this 

hase of American life. He was the eldest of a most prominent family 
in the little town where we lived; his work formed a part of the im- 
rtant history of the place, and his home life was patriarchal and 
utiful; but none of the children followed his vocation, and the 
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result was that as they grew up they scattered over the country, and the 
home with all its beauty and traditions was lost. Eventually the par- 
ents died, the homestead was sold, and these people who had been a 
part of the 5 nae spirit of the place vanished from its records, 
and for this household there was no longer the possibility of yearly 
reunions, the joy of home-coming for the pundiiibinen, the binding 
together of family ties.” 

“But at that time in American history,” asked the Traveler, 
“‘was not the broadcast scattering of sons and daughters necessary 
to the growth of the country? With a nation to make and the 
pm large before us, it was natural that we should be indifferent to 

e past.” 

Yes, but that was our transition state only. For myself, I want 
to establish in my household the feeling that the home is the home- 
stead to which the children can always return and bring their own 
children. I believe in the close knitting of family ties. ‘The fellow- 
ship of family life carries with it a certain stability. Love of family 
impels the building up and protecting of the family and the maintain- 
ing of the family honor. It is real family life that gives birth to the 
patriot’s love of country. It is the real home that Totnes forth true 
citizens. If through the inevitably restless conditions of our country 
we are indifferent to-the value of the permanent, the love of home can 


only be dormant, for it is part of human nature. To the man there 


is no eae just like the home-coming at night; to the woman there 
is even in the singing of a kettle the suggestion of that content which is 
the most divine of earthly joys—unity and comradeship.” 

The Host paused. His children had quietly risen from the dinin 
table at a sign from their mother and had disappeared into the dus 
—one to take a last look at the chickens, her special care, another 
to attend to the sprinkling of the garden, a third to assist the mother 
in plans for the morrow. The Feaeler thought of the large enter- 

rises that had had their origin in the creative mind of the Host and 

e linked them, mentally, with the firm domesticity of this household, 
feeling again the deep sincerity of the man who had put his ideals 
to a living test. 

“Let us take a walk,” said the Host, simply, as he rose from the 
table. “I would like to show you what I am planning to do with my 
demonstration farms.” 

They strolled down the road past the garden. The twilight had 
failed, but a half-moon showed the corn row upon row like a sleepi 
army. Beyond were the meadows, then the hills. ‘The Host stretch 
out his hand. 

“Ten acres of this land before us I should like to devote to dem- 
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onstration farms, dividing it into approximately half-acre lots, an 
adequate amount of land for anyone wishing to experiment with 
country life and the cultivation of a garden.” 

“‘But what are the reasons for the half-acre plots grouped together 
in this ten-acre lot?” asked the Traveler. 

“The two most important reasons are competition and compan- 
ionship. The garden novice can scarcely handle a larger plot of 
eet successfully, and more than half an acre would not be neces- 

to the average man for home consumption. These small farms 
will not aim to produce for the market. y idea is to use them to 
teach the people how to secure a home in the country through knowl- 
edge of the soil and outdoor work. Farming, unless a farmer knows 
his business thoroughly, cannot be made a profitable enterprise. 
It is one branch of industry where inexperience is fatal. Especially 
in this climate there is always a large amount of risk, because of our 
uncertain weather conditions, and to the beginner without experience 
there often come disappointment and financial loss, so that the 
only way in which I would advocate farming at the start would be 
onder the supervision of an — man. Through this method 
I hope in my demonstration farms to avert as far as possible any 
element of failure. 

“If codperation and a organization make for success in the 
larger efforts of life, why should not these forces be employed in country 
life to insure success in farming? ‘They not only add to the interest 
of farm life, but they make possible the practical considerations 
of modern farming, such as a general water supply, irrigation, 
drainage and lighting. You can see for yourself that the whole 
‘ country about here is barren with drought. The farmers are losing 

half their crops. But these small farms of half-acre lots placed side 
by side will be able to secure the right sort of water supply with so 
small an individual cost that such a condition as has been brought 
about to this country in general could never happen. With proper 
irrigation, cultivation and rotation of crops oub of these -acre 


lots will be made productive to the fullest degree, and very much 
under the cost that would be essential to the isolated farm acre. 
Of course, the actual size of the lot and the manner of planting must 
be determined by the size of the family and the number of people 
who contribute work in the garden. 


“And although I advocate grouping the gardens as closely as possi 
Cr i ét thro 


1- 
ble to lessen the expense and to insure all possible bene h 
interest and competition, on the other hand my plan is to place ‘the 
houses separately in picturesque locations and in such ground as is not 
most available for gardens. Where house and garden are inevitably 
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laced ther much waste of good land is the result. Often the 

ouse is built on low rich soil which should be reserved for gardens, 
and the garden is on a shaded hillside which would be a beautiful 
and healthful location for the house. Now, the bungalows which I 
want to establish for the experiment farms I would suggest putting 
up on the hillside, or at the edge of the woods, according to the taste 
of the people who are to occupy them, and in them I want to carry 
out all the most practical ideas for beautiful building along lines of 
economy that it is possible to express in the modern houses. I want 
these houses to be experiments in architecture as I want the farms 
to be experiments in gardening, for I believe that country living can 
be made so desirable through right building and good gardening that 
getting back to the land will become one of the most sought-after 
opportunities of the dweller in cities. 

“Though I think, as I have often said, that more Americans 
should turn to the land for their living and their peace of mind, | 
naturally do not advocate that all men should give up their business 
and turn farmers; yet there can be no doubt that most families can 
possess a garden, a place of recreation for the men and women and 
a place of educational op os for the children. A small garden, 
well planned, could be worked by the mother and the children, with such 


help as the man, whose business is in town, could give on his off hours 
and holidays. We very much need in this country such an opportunity 
for open air work which the entire family could enjoy together. Why 


should not a woman work in her garden as proudly and contentedly 
as she plays golf or tennis, and if her garden plot adjoins the farms of 
other women, why should there not & the same zest of competition, 
the same pleasure of companionship and the same fellowship and 
codperation that are yielded by outdoor sports ? 

“If through this experiment on Craftsman Farms men and women 
grow to enjoy country life and prove that they have the gift and the 
interest for practical gardening, there is still plenty of available land 
all about our cities and towns where homes can be established and 
farm life in a small way enjoyed. Without an experiment of this 
nature I am heartily opposed to inexperienced men and women giving 
up their city business, buying farms and investing their accumula- 
tions. Actual experience in rural life is necessary before joy and 

rofit can result. It is absolutely essential that farming should be 
earned as any other business under the guidance of an expert, whereas 
up to the present time it has largely been learned through the heart- 
break of many mistakes. In these experiment farms which I have 
in mind there will always be expert advice to be had, and although 
the farms will be grouped together I wish each experiment to be an 
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independent undertaking, so that it will become a practical test of 

each family’s ability to succeed in farm life. After such an experi- 

ment I am convinced that a home in the country with a small farm 

Ne | enough for home consumption can prove a wise venture, 
ealthful as well as beneficial financially. 

‘But in order to make these small farms a practical success, it is 
my belief that a number of families should unite in a group, thus 
securing the benefit of codperation as they did during their time on 
the experiment farms. ‘They should settle together somewhere close 
to a city or town, where the men could continue their regular business 
occupations if desired, and the women and children could take much of 
the oe of the farming. Through this sort of codperation 
a group of families could secure the most economical methods of liv- 
ing, involving good systems of lighting, water, heat, plumbing and 
a practical solution of the many pon, difficulties, such as good 
drainage and irrigation. It would also mean from the very start the 
right kind of family life; that is, social intercourse between people 
one are interested in intelligent living, who would enjoy having their 
children brought up together and who would get much happiness from 
mutual companionship. In the city we avail ourselves of every ad- 
vantage that civilization yields. ‘There is no reason why these same 
opportunities should not be seized in the country. Rich people with 
large estates can, of course, afford privileges and comforts individually, 
but for the people of average means codperation in the placing of 
homes is necessary to make the country as delightful and as economical 
as is essential for the average man. 

“*A home in the country is, as we all know, the proper environment 
’ for children. Such work as can be done on a small farm by children 
is a pleasure and forms the best kind of exercise for growing muscles. 
Through exercise that accomplishes definite results, through work 
that supplies the family with something needed by all, character is 
developed as well as physique, and the contact with nature, for parents 
and children, is an unconscious inspiration that we can ill afford to 
lose in our complex modern life. Great philosophy, spiritual and 
mental growth, peace of mind and breadth of vision have come through- 
out the ages to men who have lived near to nature and to what I call 
natural work—to most of us I believe such life can be made possible.” 

Next day an automobile large enough to hold the Host, his guest 
and all the children whizzed over the country for a glimpse of other 
farms. A poultry yard at one of the farms attracted the raveler and 
the car stopped. A woman came from the house to meet the visitors. 
She was bareheaded, brown and strong, but her shoulders drooped 
with fatigue. 
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“Yes, the drought has been dreadful,’ she said in answer to a 
question from the Host. “If it wasn’t for my poultry we couldn’t 
get along at all. We bought this place, forty acres, last spring, but 
since then “—s has been going out for it, and nothing has been 
coming in. ith money behind us we could stand the loss and make 
the place pay in a few years. But how it’s to end now, I don’t know. 
You see, my husband didn’t know much about farming, nor I either. 
We were young married people and we wanted a home. But we took 
too big a risk——” 

The Traveler looked significantly at the Host. “I see the value 
of your plan,” he said. 

As the automobile turned up the shady road at Craftsman Farms 
the Traveler was struck again by the charm of the houses—the air 
of content with which they mestied: beneath their own protecting eaves. 
In a grove of birch trees men were at work upon the €lub House. 

“We need contact as well as solitude for growth,” said the Host. 
“Both can be had here. The Club House will be a gathering place 
where there can be dances for the young people,—books, music, lectures 
and meetings for all. 

“Since I have been working here in the building of houses and in 
the gardens, the two words which embody the philosophy of Con- 
fucius return to me so often,—‘temperance and justice.” ‘They seem 
to sum up the whole of an essential social philosophy. And surely there 
is no country in the world where such a system of social conduct is 
more needed than here in America, where sudden wealth bids fair to 
bring us a leisure class which makes for idleness rather than culture. 
I find more and more that it is the pride of the millionaire who was 
once poor that his children shall never do a day’s work. This igno- 
rant self-indulgence results in a third or fourth generation of idlers 
and often in a fifth generation of degenerates. If our watchword were 
“temperance and justice’ we should learn the value of labor and honest 
work, we should get rid of false standards and social shams. A 
woman would no longer be ashamed to trundle her baby and proud to 
drag a pet dog by a leash. A man would no longer permit his son to 
grow up without the splendid knowledge of natural work, and 
enable him to spend weeks of idleness on golf links or carousing about 
in the shady side of city life. We should cease trying to be something 
that we are not; we should cease putting up ill-built dwellings, where 
cheap decorations endeavor to aii up For lack of thought; we should 
build houses with structural features sound and good in themselves; 
we should dispense with the superfluous and seek for beauty every- 
where.” 

“You agree with the Japanese,” said the Traveler, “who in palace 
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as in cottage hold to the maxim: “he wood shall remain unadorned 
to show how beautiful is that of which the house itself is made.’ ’’ 

“Yes,” said the Host. ‘“‘And the same should be true of society. 
Work, a structural feature of life, should be our pride. The happiest 
people are those who have joy in their toil and the best work is that 
which is thoroughly constructive and codperative. No one has a 
moral right to be idle. In a democracy where there are no hereditary 
class distinctions, everyone may strive to be of the ‘aristocracy of 
wealth,’ therefore those who combine idleness and ignorance with 
riches are in a sense a menace because they set up false standards and 
waken false ambitions. If such people would work at something 
useful, contribute to the well-being of others, thus making their lives 
real, they too might help toward a universal condition of “temperance 
and justice.’ I want the Craftsman Farms to prove that we can find 
happiness and health in — living and in work which leaves time 
for thought and growth; these are the natural conditions of right 
living and they a for the honor and stability of the home which 
ts the foundation of human welfare.” 

The sun was high and the workmen were leaving for the noon 
hour. The Host drew aside to give the men some instructions for the 
afternoon’s work. But the Traveler stood still, looking at the unfin- 
ished wall of solid stone. The plans of the Host filled his mind. “A 
house built on a rock, indeed,” he thought. Then he repeated to 
himself a favorite passage from Shakespeare: 

“Nothing can be amiss 
When simpleness and duty tender it.” 


ROOSEVELT’S DEFINITION OF ““THE SQUARE 
DEAL.”’ 


«< PTpRACTICAL equality of opportunity for all citizens, when we 
Pp achieve it, will have two great results : 

“First, every man will have a fair chance to make of himself 
all that in him lies, to reach the highest point to which his capacities, 
unassisted by special privilege of his own and unhampered by the 

ial privileges of others, can carry him, and to get for himself and 
his family substantially what he has earned. 

«Second, equality of opportunity means that the Commonwealth 
will get from every citizen the highest service of which he is capable. 
No man who carries the burden of special privileges of another can 
give the Commonwealth that service to which it is fairly entitled.” 

(From Mr. Roosevelt’s speech at Osawatomie.) 
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THE QUEST 
Tor though through the grim House-doors— 


I thought I heard him call, 
Where the great bougainvillea pours 
Its crimson down the wall: 
I crept more soft than grown-ups can, 
And—* Pan ?”—I called in answer—* Pan ?”’ 


I listened then until it seemed 
I didn’t breathe at all: 
It must have been a voice I dreamed— 
Clear as I heard it call— 
For peering ‘neath the tangled vine, 
The only footprints there were mine. 


I clambered up the fig-tree where 
The leaves are broad and cool, 
But only figs were hidden there— 

A whole sombrero-full: 
And they were fit for Pan to eat, 
All purple-ripe and honey-sweet. 


The fruit I made into a heap 
With flowers on the grass, 
And hid behind the tree—to keep 
A watch if he should pass: 
If I could see him—I should feel 
So much more sure that he is real! 
Grace Hazarp ConkKLING. 





PEOPLE WHO INTEREST US: LIEUT.-GEN. 
SIR ROBERT S. S. BADEN-POWELL, LEADER 
OF THE ENGLISH BOY SCOUTS 


iT IS easy to organize a great movement when the main 
principle of that movement touches a basic principle 
_of human nature. Therefore, it is not a 
, to learn that the organization of Boy Scouts, found 
| in England not quite three years ago by Sir Robert 
me \)S. S. Baden-Powell, already includes four hundred 
thousand members in England alone. 

The reason for this is that the qualities which must be developed 
to make a boy a successful Scout are the very qualities which every 
normal boy secretly admires and longs to possess. And his mem- 
bership in the organization not only gives him an opportunity te 
develop these ulition, but makes them obligatory. 

Sir Robert Baden-Powell is an old campaigner who has seen 
much service in India, Afghanistan and South Africa. He knows 
how to organize and handle men, and he knows also what any nation 
needs in the way of soldiers and citizens. Therefore he set about 
training English boys to be the = kind of men, and his method 
is to rouse the personal interest, the clan spirit and the ambition of 


every boy who becomes a Scout. The Scout Law covers all the ethical 
development that is necessary to a growing boy, for a Scout must be 


honorable, loyal, helpful, friendly to all other Scouts, courteous to 
everyone, obedient and thrifty. Given this framework of general 
principles, the boys themselves do the rest and help to educate one 
. another. They have a uniform that wins the wearer a friendly 

eeting all over the country, and already chosen companies of Boy 

uts have proven their usefulness in a number of ways, helpin 
to maintain order on public occasions, bringing first aid to the iafeeed 
in accidents, and giving help promptly wherever it is needed. The 
youngest scouts are twelve years old; the oldest eighteen. They are 
formed into companies called “patrols,” which in turn are grouped 
into “troops” under the charge of Scout masters chosen from amon 
the older Senn, Everything that will develop courage, honor, self- 
reliance, readiness in emergency, observation, courtesy and help- 
fulness is utilized sooner or later in the training of the Scouts, and 
medals are given for proficiency in any line of action or for special 
feats of gallantry. 

The training that the boys get in everything they do is along the most 
practical lines, but the educational value of the movement has also a 
technical side, founded on principles established during Sir Robert Ba- 
den-Powell’s early years as a student under the leadership of Ruskin. 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR ROBERT S. 8S. 
BADEN-POWELL, THE LEADER OF THE 
BOY SCOUT MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 





ERNEST THOMPSON SETON, WHOSE ORGANIZATION OF 
100,000 ““SETON INDIANS” FORMS THE NUCLEUS OF 
THE BOY SCOUT MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 





PEOPLE WHO INTEREST US: ERNEST THOMP. 
SON SETON, WHO HAS ORGANIZED THE BOY 
SCOUT MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


R. SETON has studied boys just as much as he 
has animals. And he believes that what average 
boys need in order to become good citizens is: 
“Something to do, something to think about, some- 
thing to enjoy in the woods, with a view always to 
character building; for manhood, not scholarship, is 
the first aim of education.” It was to enable boys to 

find some of these means of development that Mr. Seton established 

over ten years ago his tribes of Seton or Woodcraft Indians. Asaclose 
student of human nature he realized that the gang spirit of boyhood 
was just a great primitive splendid force gone wrong, and in the 

**Birch-Bark Roll,” a handbook for the tribes, he set about to estab- 

lish laws of conduct that would at once appeal to a boy through his 

imagination, a mighty safe channel. The Seton Indians grew until 

they numbered over one hundred thousand. In the meantime a 

similar movement had sprung up in England, called the Boy Scouts, 

inaugurated by Sir Robert Baden-Powell. Within the past few 
months these two organizations, having essentially the same purpose, 
have been merged, and the Seton Indians will in the future be known 
as the Boy Scouts of America. In the official handbook for the 

Scouts, Mr. Seton attributes the need of such an organization in 

America to the growth of cities and the decline of small farms, which 

is heartily in accord with the Craftsman point of view. To quote 

Mr. Seton: “Every American boy a hundred years ago lived either 

on a farm or in such close touch with farm life that he reaped its 

benefits. He had all the practical knowledge that comes from country 
surroundings; that is, he could ride, shoot, skate, run, swim; he was 
handy with tools; he could manage domestic animals; he knew the 
woods; he was physically strong, self-reliant, resourceful, well devel- 
oped in body and brain.”” ‘The boy of today possesses no such oppor- 
tunity for the right development of all his powers, and instead becomes 
the leader of his gang, an evil force in his neighborhood solely through 
misdirected energy. ‘The Boy Scout who gives his word of honor 

“to do his duty to God and the country, to help others at all times 

and obey Scout law” is in no such danger. It is interesting to quote 

somewhat from the code of the Boy Scouts: “‘A Scout’s honor is to 
be trusted. A Scout is loyal. A Scout’s duty is to be useful and to 
help others. A Scout is a friend to all, and a brother to every other 

Scout, no matter to what social class the other belongs. A Scout is 

courteous,—”’ a code that must increase the honor of the nation. 
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PEOPLE WHO INTEREST US: CLEMENT J. 
DRISCOLL, WHO STANDS FOR HONEST 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


EN Mayor Gaynor wrote to Clement J. Driscoll: 

“Within a year Tome the Bureau of Weights and 

Measures, under your management, to be in perfect 

condition, he knew the man to whom he was entrusting a 

iy} task about as simple as carrying sand in a basket. e 

Mayor had had — proof of “‘Clem”’ Driscoll’s fight- 

ing qualities during his own campaign for the mayoralty. 

Being a reporter on a newspaper that was using every means in its 

power to prevent the election of Judge Gaynor, Mr. Driscoll was in 

a position to give the future Mayor some taste of his quality. ‘There- 

fore, being the kind of man who does not bear malice, Mayor Gaynor 

thought Mr. Driscoll had it in him to be as useful to the city as he 

had aa to his newspaper, and if that were the case, that he would 
be a pretty hard man to fight or to get away from. 

So Mr. Driscoll was made Commissioner of Weights and Meas- 
ures, and he sums up his own idea of his work very much as he does 
the work itself: ““A pound must weigh sixteen ounces, a gallon must 
contain four quarts, a quart must be two pints, and a pint four gills. 
That’s all there is to my job.” It sounds simple, but thousands of 
butchers, bakers, grocers and other dealers in the necessities of life, 
are finding that the attempt to cope with Mr. Driscoll’s ideas of 
honest weights and measures is anything but a simple matter to them. 
Time-honored “trade customs” do not appeal to the Commissioner, 
_and the dealers are finding with pained astonishment that there is no 
deceiving him or the army of inspectors he has sworn in to help him 
carry out the Mayor’s command. ‘They are all over the City, and are 
on hand when the dishonest dealer least expects it. And as the 
Commissioner has seen to it that his assistants all have power to make 
arrests, their unexpected presence is sometimes very inconvenient 
for the dealer. Mr. Driscoll himself was born and brought up on the 
East Side, and has known the political game from the cradle. He 
also knows the tricks and the manners of all grafters, which is probabl 
the reason why the system of reform he has instituted in New York 
is rapidly being copied all over the United States. It takes a man 
of the people to understand how to deal with the people, and the boy 
that is brought up im the streets generally has a direct and most 
effective way of getting at things. When energies like these can be 
turned in the direction of efficient and honest public service, it is an 
economy of power that will effect a definite result throughout the 
whole political fabric. 
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SENATOR FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT, WHO IS 
FIGHTING THE STATE MACHINE AT ALBANY. 





PEOPLE WHO INTEREST US: SENATOR 
FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT, WHO IS FIGHT- 
ING THE STATE MACHINE AT ALBANY 


Ay &Y gE READ not lon in the papers that ex-President 
, a Roosevelt, in quills to the feodieen at Oriskany, cor- 
4a { dially and emphatically supported the renomination 
ar) bh} of State Senator Frederick M. Davenport for another 
ij term at Albany. People who do not follow very closely 
the intricacies of State politics had heard now and again 
of Senator Davenport as a man who had given hearty 
and courageous support to Governor Hughes in the face of the over- 
whelming opposition set on foot by the machine politicians as soon 
as it became evident that the greater part of the Governor’s reform 
programme would be enacted into law, but he is comparatively new 
in politics and not very widely known outside his own State. Yet 
he made so good a record in the fight for direct nominations that it 
was to him the famous telegram was sent when Mr. Roosevelt de- 
clared himself to be openly on the side of Governor Hughes. 

For these and other reasons Senator Davenport is singularly un- 
popular with the Old Guard, and correspondingly popular with his 
own constituents. Vice-President Sherman, it is said, has decided 
that the best interests of the Republican party in New York State 
demand that Senator Davenport should be retired from political 
life. The Senator himself thinks otherwise, and apparently the peo- 
ple of his own part of the country agree with him. At all events, 
the chances are that he will be renominated despite the opposition 
of the machine, and if he is, the State Legislature will probably con- 
tinue to be afflicted by the presence of a man who refuses to follow 
the directions of the Old Guard when these directions seem to him 
against the interests of the people. 

Senator Davenport was Professor of Law and Political Science 
at Hamilton College, when he was selected by the Sherman organi- 
zation in Oneida Setnty to make the race for the senatorship two 
years ago. Somebody was wanted who would take a clean progres- 
sive attitude in line with the Hughes influence, which was just then 
becoming dominant. After the election, however, Senator Daven- 
port proved to be entirely too much on the side of Governor Hughes, 
and was candidly informed that if he did not moderate his support 
of the Governor's programme, and show himself more amenable to 
directions from the party bosses, his political career was over. Since 
then he has been fighting it out in his own county, _— his personal 
and political record against the efforts of the machine, and the indi- 
cations are that his political career is just beginning. 
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HOW THE REAL INTERESTS OF THE RAIL- 
ROADS ARE SERVED BY RESTRICTIVE 
LEGISLATION: BY THE EDITOR 


gee) most significant feature of the general rejoicin 
(= over the enactment almost in its entirety of the railroa 
co bill approved by President Taft, is) the ‘attitude jof 

aw | acquiescence and willing codperation taken by the 

i Ay railroad officials themselves. This change of heart 

toward the question of Government supervision was 

plainly indicated by the outcome of the recent con- 
ference of railroad lawyers at Portsmouth. ‘The details of this con- 
ference are not known, for the meetings were held behind closed 
doors and the members refused to give out any definite information 
concerning it. Yet it is known that the consensus of opinion amon 
the duiglive attorneys, who bear so large a part of the burden o 
adjusting the operation of the railroads to meet the demands of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, is that there is very little likeli- 
hood of any action toward further strife and antagonism. For this 
reason the conference is believed to mark the opening of a new era 
in the relations between the Government and the railroads. 

We all remember the rejoicings which greeted the enactment of 
the Hepburn Law in nineteen hundred and six. It was regarded as 
the crowning achievement of President Roosevelt’s administration, 
in that it extended and strengthened the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission so that for the first time in its history it be- 
came a force to be reckoned with. The present law is welcome 
because it marks a further advance along the same line of legislation, 
‘ —which has the elements of permanence because it is constructive 
as well as restrictive. 

The uproar of the seven-months’ contest in Congress has a 
died away, and we are just beginning to appreciate the gallant wor 
done by the progressives in forcing through the greater part of the 
President’s projected amendments to the Hepburn Law im the face 
of all the opposition the reactionary element could bring to bear, 
and also in eliminating from the bill certain clauses which would 
have nullified instead of strengthened some of the more important 
provisions of the Hepburn Law. As it stands, the new bill clinches 
all that was accomplished in nineteen hundred and six, and also 

rovides for a number of things which even four years ago would 
eats been considered dangerously radical. For example, the former 
law defined as common carriers express companies and sleeping-car 
companies as well as railroads, but the new bill adds to these telephone 
and telegraph companies, which are thus included equally in the 
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public service. The Hepburn Law allowed the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to investigate and decide a difficulty only when a com- 
plaint had been filed by the person aggrieved; the new bill makes a 
change of vital importance in permitting the Commission to institute 
roceedings on its own motion and without waiting for complaint to 
filed. Under the provisions of the former law the Commission 
had authority only over rates and charges, but as amended the law 
now extends that authority to include all regulations and classifications 
which may in any way affect rates or the interest of shippers. The 
whole matter of rate regulation is changed by the provision in the 
present bill, which authorizes the suspension of any proposed rate 
regulation or classification for a period not exceeding eleven months, 
pending investigation by the Commission. This gives the Commis- 
sion real power to regulate rates, a power which it lacked when the 
law authorized proceedings only after a rate had gone into effect. 
The court review clause of the old law, so productive of tedious de- 
a has been amended by the creation of a special Commerce Court, 
which will devote its entire attention to cases growing out of the 
Interstate Commerce Law. And one of the most important provi- 
sions of the new law is the placing on the railroads of the burden of 
proof in all judicial sosenulines whereby it is sought to waive the 
decisions of the Interstate Commerce Sateidinten, ties relieving the 


= of the burden of carrying legal cases up to the higher courts. 


he clauses providing for the physical valuation of railroads and 
Federal control of stock and bond issues were eliminated, but a step 
in the right direction was secured in the form of a clause authorizing 
the appointment of a commission to investigate the general subject 
of securities of common carriers. The famous long-and-short haul 
clause was naturally the subject of a hot contest, as it aims to prevent 
carriers from charging more proportionately for a short haul than 
for a long haul, except with the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This provision was finally adopted, but the chances 
are that it will be some time before either rate regulation in general, 
or the adjustment of equitable rates for the long and short haul, will 
be put on a practical working basis, as the question of regulating 
railroad rates so that justice will be done to all parties is almost as 
complicated a matter as the revision of the tariff. The railroad 
interests secured the elimination of the clause recommending that 
the purchase by one railroad of the stock of a competitor should be 
prohibited; a valuable concession when considered with reference to the 
resent organization of the railroad system all over the country. 
ut they failed to win the repeal of the Antitrust Law as it relates to 
the railroads, the legalization of traffic agreements without the approval 
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of the Interstate Commerce Commission, or the legalization of rail- 
road mergers. 


EFERRING to the railway legislation he was anxious to see 
R enacted, President Taft said in a speech given some months 
ago: “‘ What I plead for is a square deal for all interests, whether 

they be farmers, railroaders, manufacturers or workmen. We are 
all in the same boat together, and what injures one injures all. We 
want a healthy development of all and justice to all.” ‘This strikes 
the keynote of the whole question of Government supervision, whether 
of railroads or of any other enterprises that have come to be regarded 
as a part of the velibe service. The legislation we want should be 
no more oppressive to the railroad than to the shipper, whether small 
or large, and as the matter stands now it would seem that every step 
which has been taken to establish the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to exercise a reasonable control over the railroads, has resulted 
advantageously to the railroads themselves. Of course, our restrictive 
policy o mee rose in the first place from the necessity for right- 
ing grave abuses which had grown out of unregulated and unrestrained 
competition, and some of the earlier laws, tn those passed by the 
State legislatures, were more expressive of popular hostility than of 
clear ~ regarding the best way of arriving at even-handed 
justice. It was a controversy primarily between the big shipper, 


who was powerful enough to dictate terms to the common carriers 
that competed for his business, and the small shipper who was driven 
to the wall and helpless under the pressure of unjust discrimination 
. in rates. But now the mere ee to fight is dymg out, and at last 


the truth seems to be fairly well established that all the people want, 
in return for the colossal gifts and privileges by means of which they 
have helped to build up the railroad system in this country, is the 
honesty and fair dealing they have a right to expect from all branches 
of the public service. On the other humh, the railroad companies 
appear to be taking account of stock, with the result that they are 
ready to admit that all the powers and privileges to which they are 
legitimately entitled are strengthened siieer than weakened by Gov- 
ernment supervision. 

The sdlivonia are not a thing apart, but are identified with every 
phase of our national life. Without them there could have been no 
development of the country; none of the tremendous industrial growth 
which has made us one of the great powers of the world. In the early 
days, when the need of adequate transportation was so urgent that 
the people were ready to sacrifice anything to open the lines of com- 
munication from one part of the country to another, every new rail- 
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road enterprise was greeted with a fresh burst of popular enthusiasm, 
accompanied by such substantial marks of approval as princely grants 

ublic lands, State subsidies, and franchises that practically gave 
to the railroad companies the earth and all the fulness thereof for an 
unlimited term of years. The popular attitude was voiced in a toast 
offered by an oe Dement of Massachusetts at the opening of the 
Boston and Worcester Railroad: “‘Railroads: We are willing to be 
rode hard by such monopolies.” People scorned the idea of Rimiting 
the charters and franchises which they granted to their railroads by 
imposing such restrictions as were adopted by the more cold-blooded 
and far-sighted governments of Europe. The man who would build 
a railroad was a public benefactor, and deserved nothing less than 
an absolutely free cand to do what he would. 


NDER these circumstances it was not remarkable that the rail- 

| | road men should regard their roads less as public highways 
than as private lines of transportation in which they had an 
undisputed property right, and the use of which they could sell to 
the people for anything they chose. Nobody said them nay, so when 
there were enough of them to make competition really interesting, it 
was but natural that they should indulge in rate cutting, secret rebates 
and all the other weapons employed by each company to get business 
away from its rivals, without thought that they were carrying on any- 
thing other than what they regarded as legitimate competition. 
Powerful influences were brought to bear as the great industries sprang 
into being under the stimulus of low freight rates, and discriminations 
between one town and another, as well as between one shipper and 
another, grew up as naturally as weeds in rich soil. The people 
began to regret their former lavishness in the matter of franchises 
and privileges, and to remember that in other countries railroads 
were regarded as public highways belonging by natural right to the 
whole people, and not as private enterprises of which the control was 
centered in the hands of the powerful few. ‘The great body of stock- 
holders was helpless, because all control was vested in the board of 
directors, who in turn acted at the dictation of an executive com- 
mittee which was practically supreme. Matters were made worse 
by the disregard shown for the interests of small investors and stock- 
holders, and the tangle of bankruptcy, receiverships, reorganization 
and consolidation soon brought about a general demand for legisla- 
tion that would help to straighten things out. State commissions 
were appointed in a number of the States, and the long battle began. 
The crux of the whole matter was the question as to whether the 
railway should be regarded as a public highway or as a private enter- 
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prise. The position taken by the people was that it was imperatively 
necessary to the national welfare that they should be regarded ‘as 
ublic highways. On the other hand, the railroad officials, realizing 
better than anyone else could the immense effort, the courage and the 
genius for construction and organization that they had put into the 
upbuilding of the railroads, resented hotly what appeared to them 
as an unjustifiable effort to take away their freedom of action. Their 
point of view was that they had as much right to show favoritism 
as any other business organization, if favoritism proved the best way 
to get business, and that if they chose to cut rates down to the bone 
in one place and raise them to the breaking point in another; to carry 
one man’s goods at a rate that made it impossible for his rivals to 
compete with him, and to grant passes, franks and all sorts of privileges 
to others, it was their business and theirsalone. And this point of view 
was made considerably stronger by the fact that large blocks of rail- 
road stock were held by the powerful corporations which found it 
necessary to control the main lines of transportation. The system 
of rate cutting and rebates, originally entered into as a “ F 
business move, became a veritable boomerang and, as the big shippers 
grew more rapacious and the multitude of small shippers more hostile, 
the railroads found themselves between two fires,—fires which were 
fanned by every new restrictive law that was passed. The big shipper 
was usually a big stockholder,—often a director in several railroads, 
—and his interests were catered to, perforce, at the expense of the 
small stockholder, whose dividends were necessarily diminished by 
every new drain which brought down the net earnings of the railroad. 


HE tide began to turn with the passing of the Interstate Com- 
merce Law and the appointment of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, but the 

law was so tentative in its provisions, and the Commission had so 
little real power, that no really effective action was taken until after 
the passage of the Hepburn Law four years ago. It was fought, 
of course, by railroad companies and trusts alike, but the result has 
been that the position of the railroads has grown stronger each year. 
The rigid prohibitions with regard to rebates, franks and free passes 
have naturally had an immense effect upon the annual report of new 
earnings. ‘The law has been evaded, but the evasions have been a mere 
drop in the bucket compared to the enormous leakages that went on 
before the Government stepped in and put a stop to the exorbitant 
demands of the big commercial interests. Every restriction has done 
more to protect the railroads—and therefore the thousands of stock- 
holders wie own railroad securities—than to hamper them; a protection 
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that is vitally necessary in a business world where the interests of differ- 
ent concerns are so inextricably intertwined that it is almost impossible 
for the common carrier, which to a great extent is dependent for its very 
existence upon the good will of the others, to refuse to submit to any 
demand. Now the Government steps in and interposes the strong 
shield of the law. ‘The whole railroad system is lifted into the realm 
of a recognized public service, and the powers of the railroad officials 
are clearly defined. ‘They are in a manner regarded as trustees of 
property that in the last analysis belongs to the whole people, and 
the very laws that restrict their freedom of action in administering it 
and disposing of it, also relieve them of embarrassment and hedge 
them about with vastly improved economic conditions that can only 
result in a stronger organization. In effect, the law that regulates 
rates puts money into the pockets of the railroad companies to an 
extent that has never obtained before, for it practically insists that they 
shall charge full price for services which they have Sens in the habit 


of rendering free to anybody who was strong enough to demand a 
place on the free list. oreover, the law protects the railroad com- 
panies from one another, for it has practically established the whole 
system as a monopoly to be carried on under Government protection 
as well as supervision. 

For these reasons railroad securities from now on will be among 
the strongest properties in the country. ‘The next step will inevitably 


be in the direction of amendments giving the Interstate Commerce 
Commission control over the issue of securities, and the power to 
appoint public auditors to examine all the books and howl of rail- 
road companies. When this is done the domination of the banking 
interests will be at an end, and railroad stocks will be taken out of the 
realm of speculation and made as stable as Government or municipal 


bonds. 
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TWO CRAFTSMAN HOUSES 
FOR THE CITY 
healthiest and best life for men, 


women and children demands the 


freedom of the country, it follows that al- 
most all of the Craftsman designs for dwell- 
ings are specially adapted to country, vil- 
lage or suburban life. Therefore, the well- 
known characteristics of the Craftsman 
house are inevitably such as demand plenty 
of room and natural surroundings. 

So many requests have come to us, how- 
ever, to design houses which shall have the 
Craftsman quality and the open and simple 
arrangement of the interior that we have 
made so familiar to our readers, and yet be 
adapted to the dimensions of an ordinary 
city lot and suited to life in the city, that 
we are giving here two plans that embody 
the Craftsman idea of a city house. As 
will be seen by looking at the floor plans, 
the arrangement of the interior, while fol- 
lowing as closely as possible our usual style, 
is considerably modified by the limited space 
allowed and the long narrow shape of the 
building, both made necessary by the usual 
dimensions of the city lot. The exterior is 
modified to an even greater degree because 
as neither of the houses is intended to be 
built on a corner lot, the facade in. both 
cases is all that can be seen from the street. 

It is hard to imagine a Craftsman house 
without its usual ample proportions, wide- 
eaved roof and roomy verandas and ter- 
races, but, as it was manifestly impossible 
to introduce any of the features that go to 
make up the beauty and comfort of a coun- 
try house, we have changed absolutely the 
style of the exterior and have sought a new 
expression of our basic principle that the 
beauty of a building, in order to be perma- 
nently satisfying, must depend upon the in- 
terest and fitness of the building materials 
that are used, as well as upon a form of 
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S one of the fundamental principles 
of the Craftsman idea is that the 
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construction that shall be decorative be- 
cause of the completeness with which it ex- 
presses the characteristic qualities of the 
material of which the house is built, and 
also because of the way in which it meets 
every requirement of actual utility. 

We have chosen brick for both these 
houses because this seems to us the most 
interesting of all the modern building ma- 
terials, especially when a dwelling is under 
consideration. As houses are built now, 
the thick stone walls of former times are 
impossible, for all that is needed is a suffi- 
cient cover to the framework of the building. 
For the large office buildings concrete an- 
swers every purpose, but a house in which 
people are to live demands greater interest 
and diversity of surface and color than is 
suitable in the case of a business block. 
Brick, when rightly used, gives all the 
warmth and attractiveness that belong to a 
home, whether in the city or the country, 
and it also gives the opportunity for a form 
of construction that is exactly what it seems, 
for it supplies the proper covering for the 
frame without simulating massiveness, as is 
the case with a veneer of stone. 

Brick is not only one of the most attract- 
ive of our modern fireproof building mate- 
rials, but it is also one of the oldest to be 
used for domestic architecture. We see all 
its possibilities for rich and mellow color 
effects in some of the old buildings in Eu- 
rope,—especially in some parts of England 
and Germany,—where the mellow red tones 
of the brick used for village houses brings 
them so entirely into harmony with the land- 
scape that they seem to have grown out of 
the earth. Yet, beautiful as these old build- 
ings are, they exemplify only a part of the 
possibilities of brick as a building material 
having within itself a distinctly decorative 
quality of color and form. This quality 
vanished entirely during the years when 
monotonous smooth-surfaced brick, mathe- 
matically exact as to shape and size, were 
pressed by machinery and then surfaced 
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CRAFTSMAN HOUSE NO. 100, SHOW- 
ING HOW THE CRAFTSMAN IDEA MAY 
BE ADAPTED TO A CITY DWELLING. 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE INTERIOR OF CRAFTSMAN HOUSE 
NO. 100, SHOWING STAIRWAY GOING UP FROM LIVING 
ROOM, AND THE FIREPLACE OF ONE OF THE BEDROOMS. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


after being laid in the wall of a building, 
so that the wall when finished was about 
as interesting as a sheet of tin. This was 
so because the ideals of a machine-made age 
extended even to the making of brick, and 
the real interest and beauty of this most 
universal and adaptable of al! building ma- 
terials was forgotten until the late Stanford 
White, who was always seeking for beauti- 
ful and unusual things, discovered the won- 
derful color quality that exists in what is 
called “arch” brick, meaning the bricks that 
lie nearest the fire in the arch of the kiln. 
These, instead of coming out a uniform dull 
red, are burnt in the fiercer heat to dull 
blues and purples and dark reds that are 
almost black. The arch bricks, the most 
beautiful in the kiln, used to be thrown 
away as waste, until the example of Stan- 
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CRAFTSMAN HOUSE 
NO. 99. 
SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 
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ford White set other architects to searching 
the brickyard dumps, and the manufactur- 
ers saw the possibilities that lay in the col- 
oring of bricks by fire. They began to make 
such brick intentionally and to do it with a 
care that produced wonderful results. This 
was the origin-of the tapestry brick so much 
used in the finer brickwork of today, and 
it is of tapestry brick that house No. 99 is 
to be built. The material of which this 
brick is made is shale, a rock composed of 
clay and sand and capable of being burnt to 
a higher degree of hardness than any mate- 
rial known. The mass of shale is cut into 
bricks by wire, a method that leaves the 
surface rough and slightly porous. The 
color depends entirely upon the firing, and 
it ranges through all the reds, light and 
dark, deep brownish and biscuit tones, dull 
ochers, purples and strange dull blues. No 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN. 


HOUSE NO. I00. 
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artificial color is applied, so that the color- 
ing of tapestry brick is as natural as that 
of field stone and shows much the same va- 
riations of tone. 

Brick has this advantage over stone that 
a wall made of it can be treated like a 
mosaic, the colors being selected and ar- 
ranged in definite designs that show dimly 
like the pattern in some old Oriental rug or 
tapestry. This is why tapestry brick is so 
specially effective for the facade of a city 
house, which depends so much upon color 
for its interest and beauty. It is true that 
startling or brilliant color effects are en- 
tirely out of place on the exterior of a city 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN. 


house. In fact, any artifi- 
cial coloring seems out of 
harmony when applied to 
the exterior of a building 
which must be more or less 
unobtrusive if it is to 
harmonize with its environment. Never- 
theless, the ugliness and monotony of 
city streets are largely due to the lack 
of any definite color in the building ma- 
terials. Fortunately the reign of the hide- 
ous “brownstone front” is at an end, and 
the concrete building, which takes its place 
to such an extent, has no chance to become 
monotonous because of the growing spirit 
of individuality that is found in the archi- 
tecture of our cities. This individuality is 
shown to a marked degree in the effort that 
is being made to introduce diversity of 
color, as well as of design, into the fagades 
of our modern city dwellings. It is done 
in some parts of Europe to a startling ex- 
tent, especially in Germany and Austria, 
where the Secession movement in architec- 
ture has reached its height. The trouble 
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Feeds Coal in at the 


Chimney 


For every shovel of coal you put in the 
fire-box of a “RicHmonp” boiler, a /al/- 
shovel is fed back from the chimney. 


It is automatic. It costs you nothing 
either for the feeding, or for the coal. ' 


It is accomplished by our exclusive 
device known as the ‘‘diving flue.”’ 


The ‘‘diving flue’ takes the unburned ig aid 
> spenc oO three to seven times 
smoke and gases and holds them back as much ‘as other makers do for. a 


smoke box. 
to burn. But our “diving flue” does three to 
seven times the work of other flues. 


For every shovel you put in the fire- It catches the rich unburned gases as 


they are about to escape—and holds 


box, it saves half a shovel which would _ them back to make more heat. 


- The economy of the exclusive “diving 

otherwise be wasted. flue” is only one of many “‘RicHMoND’ 
economies 

You will find that common heaters are 
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EARLY a Century of expert thought and experience has been brought to the 

perfecting of "Hartford Saxony" Rugs. 

To adequately picture the beauties of design, color and texture of these rugs— 
to make easy the selection of color and pattern—in fact, to bring our mills directly 
to you, we have just published 


A NEW RUG BOOK 


The color plates show the rugs in their exact patterns and colors, and beautiful 
interior views exhibit them in actual use. Expert opinion pronounces this work the 
most conscientious piece of fac-simile color reproduction yet attempted. 

Aside from its artistic excellence, this is a valuable educational reference book for 


every rug lover. ~ 

"Hartford Saxony" Rugs are such close duplications of the best efforts of the 
Orient, that they have caused dismay among the rug weavers of the East, while 
their price is about one-quarter that of antiques. 
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"Rug Book" 41 Union Sq. 
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with the Secessionists is that they seek the 
bizarre and artificial in both form and color, 
instead of allowing their buildings to grow 
naturally into beautiful -and characteristic 
structures because of the right choice and 
use of building materials and the suitability 
of the design, both of which considerations 
are paramount with us. 

The beauty of brick is that its color qual- 
ity is inherent and therefore natural, and 
the surface is irregular enough to afford a 
variation of light and shade over the wall. 
Much of the effect, of course, depends upon 
the way the brick is laid, and a little study 
of the two facades shown in the illustrations 
will suggest the interest in construction, as 
well as in color, that may be obtained in a 
wall of this kind. It will be noticed that 
the brick are so laid that any effect of mo- 
notonous regularity is avoided, and that 
where it is necessary the structural features 
of the house are emphasized in the brick- 
work. The richly-colored, rough-surfaced 
bricks are laid in darkened mortar with 
wide joints well raked out, so that the sur- 
face of the wall is almost as rough as if it 
were built of stone. In the case of house 
No. 99 the main roof, the dormer roof, the 
hood over the entrance door and the upper 
part of the pilasters, are all of dull green 
tile, matt-finished and rough-surfaced, em- 
phasizing the varied coloring of the brick 
and giving the relief of plain rich color. 

House No. 100 is simpler in design and 
less expensive as to material. In this case 
the facade is not so definitely decorative in 
design, and plain red hard-burned brick are 
used, the uniform dark red being varied 
by the darker purplish tones of the arch 
brick, which are introduced wherever they 
will be effective. The roof and the hood 
over the entrance door are of dull red tile. 

The illustrations of the two facades show 
better than any description the character 
of the designs, and the way in which the 
masses are handled in order to give the 
needed diversity to the plain surface of the 
wall. The interior arrangement of both 
houses is explained by the floor plans. As 
will be seen, the usual Craftsman plan is 
modified to a considerable degree to suit 
the shape of the house, but in spite of this 
the openness of arrangement on the first 
floor is followed in each case as closely as 
possible. The recessed sleeping porches 
are high enough to be screened from ob- 
servation by the flower-boxes in front, and 
the walls are so planned that the rooms are 
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well lighted by windows opening either upon 
the street, the backyard or a light court. 

The placing of these two sleeping porches 
is chiefly determined by the requirements 
of the design of each facade. In the more 
elaborate house the recessed porch on the 
second story breaks the plain surface of the 
wall in a most interesting way and, with the 
dormer above standing out from the green 
tiled roof, gives a very picturesque and un- 
usual effect to the upper part of the house. 
In the case of the second house, where the 
object was to get good design and construc- 
tion as inexpensively as possible, the sleep- 
ing porch is placed on the third story just 
under the tiled roof. The flatness of the 
wall, which is broken only by the windows 
and entrance, is relieved at the top by the 
projection of this balcony. The parapet is 
made of tile instead of brick, so that the 
balcony and roof form one structural fea- 
ture that lends character to the entire 
facade. The rafters of the roof are em- 
phasized, projecting sufficiently to give a 
suggestion of a pergola, and affording a 
support for vines that might be grown in 
the flower-boxes. We suggest these flower- 
boxes because they add so much to the 
beauty of any city house, giving a mass of 
green and a touch of color that is peculiarly 
welcome in a wilderness of brick and stone. 

As the arrangement of both interiors is 
so clearly indicated by the floor plans, we 
have confined the half-tone illustrations to 
suggestions of the woodwork, especially in 
the bedrooms. The front bedroom on the 
second floor of house No. 99 is shown in a 
simple perspective drawing which gives an 
idea of the handling of wall spaces. The 
two glass doors open upon the sleeping bal- 
cony, and the high casement windows at 
either side not only give additional light to 
the room, but afford opportunity for an in- 
teresting structural feature. The closet 
doors in either corner serve as frames for 
long mirrors that answer very well in the 
place of cheval glasses and take up much 
less room. The remaining wall spaces are 
plain, broken only by the rail below the 
frieze and by the natural divisions made 
necessary by the framing of windows and 
doors. The staircase in the living room of 
house No. 100 is given, showing the way in 
which the stairs are screened by a high- 
backed seat. and an arrangement of slats 
above. The fireplace in the large back bed- 
room is also shown, with the glass doors 
opening upon the rear porch. 
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A BUILT-OVER HILLSIDE 
HOME: BY CHARLES ALMA 
BYERS 
NYBODY can design a new house 
so that it is pretty much what he 
wants, and if he has taste and a 
sense of the eternal fitness of things 


the house will not only be comfortable to 
live in but beautiful and suited to its en- 





HOUSE IN RELATION TO HILLSIDE: 
vironment. But to make over a house is a 
different matter, for the chances are about 
ninety-nine out of a hundred that the 
builder starts with a structure that is as 
diametrically opposed to what he wants 
as anything could be, and to weld it into 
an entirely different building 
and make the two look as if 
they belonged together is a 
task that really demands 
some genius. 

Therefore the hillside house 
illustrated here is something 
of an achievement. Of course, 
it is built near Los Angeles, 
California, — these beautiful 
bungalows seem to grow in 
southern California as natu- 
rally as oranges and lemons. 
This one was designed and 
built by Arthur Rolland 
Kelly, of Los Angeles, and 
shows a California adaptation 
of a Swiss chalet. Curiously enough, the 
effect of the building is more Japanese than 
Swiss, and the way it seems to sink into 
the hillside against which it is built shows 
the strong influence of the Japanese feeling 
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A BUILT-OVER HILLSIDE HOUSE 


DESIGNED AND BUILT BY A. R. KELLY. 






for harmony. Beautiful and unusual as it 
is, this hillside dwelling was remodeled 
from a one-story hut of anything but in- 
viting appearance, as it was one of those 
pioneer buildings that are put up for bare 
utility and have no relation to anything on 
earth except the prosaic purpose of provid- 


ing shelter from the elements. Starting 
from this unpromising four-square struc- 
ture, the architect managed to evolve a 
house that is not only 
beautiful and highly 
individual in _ itself, 
but so homogeneous 
in its effect that it is 
almost impossible to 
tell from its appear- 
ance what part of it 
was once the original 
hut. 

Built as it is half- 
way up a hillside that 
has a pitch of about 
thirty-five degrees, 
the foundation of the 
house is perfectly 
adapted to its site. 
The main part of the 
building is two stories 
in height, and the floor plans are so designed 
that the larger portion of the second story 
rests on a natural rock foundation. This 
was made by cutting a series of immense 
steps out of the hillside and adapting the 
floor plans to these steps, a device which 





CLOSE VIEW OF HOUSE. 


gives a foundation that is literally as solid 
as the eternal hills. The lowest step in 
the series is utilized for a basement under 
the lowest portion of the house, and cobble- 















The Right Kind of Covering 


for Your House. 


The only satisfactory roofing for residences 
is the kind that combines the elements of 
durability and beauty. The roof should har- 
monize with the design of the house. 


RUBEROID’S subdued shades of Red, 
Green, and Brown make it a perfect roofing 
for attractive houses. Its colors are perma- 
nent—they are impregnated into the fabric 
—and will never wear off or fade. 
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A residence at 
Morsemere, 
covered with 
Green Ruberoid 
Roofing 


Write Today for 
FREE Roofing Books 


We have published two instructive 
books on roofing that should be read 
by every house-owner, and by every- 
one who is planning to build. These 
two illustrated books — ‘‘All About 
Roofing” and the “ Ruberoid Album” 


will be mailed free on request. 


A Piece of RUBEROID 
17 Years Old 


Ask your dealer to show you a piece 
of RUBEROID cut from a roof where it 
has been exposed to the weather for 
seventeen years. If he does not happen 
to have a sample of the “17-year-old” 
roof, write direct to us, and we will send 
you a sample by mail. 





There are 300 imitations of RUBEROID, which is a proof of its high quality. 


An inferior article is never imitated. 


It has been in use 19 years, and has stood the test on thousands of residences, 
school-honses, factories and business buildings, barns, etc. 


RUBEROID Roofing is weather-proof, sun-proof and wind-proof. 


The Standard Paint Company, 
100 William St., New York. 


Branch Offices: Boston, |Philadelphia,” Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Cincinnati, Denver,”San Francisco 
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whittall ‘loge 


Are faithful reproductions of priceless Orien- 
tal art treasures. 


@ They are finely and carefully woven by 
wonderfully ingenious machines from the same 
materials used by the far Eastern weavers, but 
prepared with much greater care and skill. 


@ The Whittall colorings are as pleasing and 
more permanent than the Oriental onginals. As 
practical, durable and artistic floor coverings, 
Whittall Rugs are superior in every respect 

though sold at one-tenth the price. 


@ The name “WHITTALL’S” is woven on the 
back of all our rugs. Look for it carefully. It 
is your guarantee of quality and satisfaction. 


We want everyone interested in floor coverings to have 
a copy of our new book 


‘Oriental Art in American Rugs.’’ 


It contains interesting descriptions of Oriental de- 
signs, with beautiful illustrations of their Whittall 
reproductions, and gives help- 

ful ideas and suggestions for 

home decorations. It is free 

and we will gladly send it on 
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stone walls are built up to the 
level of the higher steps. 

The old building is now the 
second-story part of the 
house, but no one would be- 
lieve it, as its ugly lines have 
been relieved by all the lovely 
broken roof lines that spring 


out around it. The broad 
eaves of all these various 
roofs give a _ delightfully 


shaded, sheltered effect, and 
the lines and proportions are 
adjusted with an interest that 
we are accustomed to as- 
sociate with the domestic ar- 
chitecture of Japan. A great 
deal of work as well as in- 
genuity was needed to bring 
the old hut into harmony with 
the remainder of the house, so that all 
things considered, its embodiment in the 
new structure did not result in any great 
saving in the matter of cost. Nevertheless, 
any saving at all was economy, as the old 
building was quite valueless unless some 
such use could be made of it. 

Like so many of these California houses, 
the walls and roofs are covered with split 
cedar shingles, oiled and left in their nat- 
ural color. The chimneys, walks and parts 
of the foundation are all concrete, and cob- 
blestones are used for the basement wall 
and also for the terraces which serve to 
break the steep slope of the ground in 
front of the house. It would have been 
impossible to make a better choice of build- 
ing materials for this particular site; the 
house seems almost to have grown out of 
the rough hillside against which it is built. 

On the lower floor there are a hall, liv- 
ing room, dining room and kitchen, while 
the second floor gives space for three bed- 
rooms and a bathroom with plenty of 
closets. Shaded as the house is by the 
broad-eaved roofs, it is well lighted and 
ventilated through the numerous windows. 
The floors are all of hardwood, the walls 
are plastered and tinted, and all the wood- 
work in the house, including the ceiling, is 
of redwood, waxed and left in its natural 
cool pinkish tone. Two fireplaces give a 
delightful sense of home comfort and make 
the house quite warm enough during the 
mild California winter. One of these fire- 
places is in the living room and the other 
in the dining room, and over each is built 
a chimneypiece of square brown brick, 
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DINING ROOM OF HILLSIDE HOUSE 


giving the effect of matt-finished tiles. 
Much of the furnishings are built in, and 
every foot of wall space is made interest- 
ing with wainscoting, bookcases, window 


seats, cupboards, china closets and the 
huge buffet in the dining room. 
Such houses as this account for the 


growing popularity of hillside locations. 
More and more people are acknowledging 
the charm of an irregular sloping site, 
and some of the best modern dwellings are 
designed especially for building on the side 
of a hill. As the Swiss chalet belongs to 
California just as naturally as the old mis- 
sion house, the Indian bungalow or the 
Japanese dwelling, it is being used more 
and more widely, though always adapted to 
the requirements of the site and to the de- 
gree of modern comfort that a Californian 
always demands in his home. 

It is characteristic of the West that no 
one style of house expresses its growing 
efforts toward individuality in architecture. 
It borrows endlessly, but in borrowing it 
stamps everything with the strong individ- 
ual quality of the Californian, and so makes 
it express California almost entirely, with 
only a faint reminiscence of its origin. The 
use of wood that one sees so much in Cali- 
fornia is derived directly from the Japa- 
nese, so it is not remarkable that we fre- 
quently see in these houses reminders of 
the simplest and most direct- form of do- 
mestic architecture that exists in the world 
today. The hot climate of the South gives 
entire fitness to almost any kind of build- 
ing that was originally intended for a hot 
country. 
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THE MAKING OF DECORA- 
TIVE LAMP SHADES: BY 
KATHARINE LORD pe 


“ OW shall we shade our lights?” is 
one of the first and most impor- 


tant questions that is asked by 

the craftsman who is furnishing 
a house, be it simple or rich. And the 
search for lamp shades often reveals the 
fact that satisfactory shades are few, and 
the simplest in design are often out of 
reach of the moderate purse. Then why 
not make your own shades? But, you may 
object, I am not a worker in glass or 
metal. You can, however, handle a brush 
and lay a flat wash of water color—or at 
the very least you are a master of scissors 
and paste. Then why not a shade of 
paper? 

A visit to the studio of a great mural 
painter who is an enthusiastic craftsman 
as well, reveals unthought-of possibilities 
in the paper shade. The shades in this 
studio were first of all designed to be an 
integral part of the general scheme of the 
room, to be points of decoration when 
lighted, since the light inevitably attracts 
the eye, and to melt unobtrusively into the 
color scheme in the daytime. In other 
words, the light itself brings out the pat- 
tern, and this by a very simole device. 
They are made on the principle of the 
once popular transparency, but with more 
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A GROUP OF DECORATIVE CANDLE SCREENS. 


consideration for the general tone and 
decorative value when unlighted. The 
shade may be any shape, as is shown by 
the illustrations, which range from small 
shades of simplest form for candles to 
larger ones, both round and octagonal, for 
lamps, and the original cylindrical shades 
which carry out so well the general con- 
structive principle of the great antique can- 
delabra which light the studio in question. 

The making of the shades is a simple 
matter, so long as ordinary care and ac- 
curacy are used. The materials needed 
are a set of water colors, Whatman’s 
paper of rather a heavy grade, some thin 
Chinese silk, some silver or gilt braid 
for edging and a frame such as can be 
bought at any lamp store. In case the 
water color is not available, the colored 
mounting papers may be used. The first 
step is, of course, the choice of the de- 
sign, and this will depend entirely upon the 
character of the room in which the shades 
are to be used. As part of the design is 
to be cut out it must be made on the prin- 
ciple of a stencil, with well-considered 
proportion between the cut-out parts, with 
adequate “bridges,” and without over- 
lapping edges, though by the use of 
painted-in forms, as described later on, it 
may be made to combine the stencil form 
and a freer form of decoration. Festoons of 
fruit and flowers, arrangements of conven- 
tionalized flowers and leaves may be used. 
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MOTTS PLUM BING| 


A BOOK ~ 
SHOULD HAVE 


ET this book before you plan your bathroom. 


It 
pictures and describes 2+ model bathroom interiors, 


ranging in cost from $74 to $3,000. Each ilhustra- 
tion shows clearly every detail of equipment. Accom- 
panying is a description of each separate fixture shown, 
with the price. 
An important feature of “Modern Plumbing’’ isan authoritative article 
on Imperial and Vitreous Porcelain and Enameled Iron plumbing 
fixtures. It shows where and how each should be used to secure 
the most satisfactory results. 
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is of value to every house owner. 










It will be sent on request, with 4 cents to cover postage. 4 
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the Room Artistically 


I make two 
or three thous- 
and kinds of 
lighting glass. - 

| These com- 
prise all shapes 
| and kinds, in 
all colors and 
| shades of col- 
| ors, in silk, 
satin and vel- 
vet finishesand 
more coming all the time. 


Reg. G. 8. Pat. Off. 


The globe or shade over 
the electric light is what 
adds to the beauty of a 
room. A bare electric light 
detracts from it. 


But refine this light with 
the proper glass and the 
furnishings of the entire 
room take on a new charm. 


Among all my many 
globes and shades you can 
readily find the exact styles 
required for each room in 
the home. 


My latest invention is 
“*Alba Glass.’’ It is especi- 
ally adapted to the lighting 
of large spaces, such as 
streets, hotels, theatres and 
public buildings, because it 
gives even diffusionsof light, 
without sacrificing the 
brilliancy. 


Every lighting glass which 
I make, makes the light a 
better light. 


My catalogue is free. Will you send 


for it? Address 


MAcsBETH, 
Pittsburgh 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. 
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The shape of the shade determined on, 
it should be drawn accurately on the paper 
before the design is made. If a frame is 
to be used, the paper must be fitted ex- 
actly. to it by the following method. Meas- 
ure the diameter of the upper opening of 
the frame and draw a circle on the paper, 
with a diameter one-quarter to one-third as 
long again. Now measure the depth of 
the frame—that is, the distance from the 
outer to the inner edge—and draw a 


LAMP SHADE 
FOR CENTER 
OF TABLE. 


diagonal through the circle and extending 
beyond it and measure off this distance 
upon it. Upon the same center draw 
another circle touching this point. Cut 
the paper along this diagonal and fit it 
onto the frame by lapping the upper circle 
and adjusting the paper to the frame and 
marking the lower edge from the wire 
frame. This fitting and making of the 
pattern should be done with a piece of or- 
dinary paper and when complete trans- 
ferred with great exactness to the What- 
man’s paper. 

When the design has been made or 
traced it should be carefully drawn or 
transferred onto the paper. Then if the 
white paper has been used, the color must 


DECORATIVE LAMP SHADES 











FRUIT AND FLOWER DESIGN FOR LAMP SHADE, 


be mixed and an even wash applied. If 
one can handle a brush, charming effects 
may be gained by sketching in lightly a 
few extra forms which furnish a medial 
value between the cut-out portions of the 
design and the background. It is best to 
choose a neutral tone of blue-gray, gray- 
green or tawny brown. Warm vibratory 
tones may be secured by successive washes 
of different colors, each being allowed to 
dry before the next is applied. Only ex- 
periment can determine exactly the tone 
to be used, but in general warm colors 
should be put on first and cool ones over 
them. Successive washes of Indian red, 
yellow ocher or blue produce a delightful 
vibrant gray that is glowing and jewel- 
like when alight. 

When the tone of the paper has been 
allowed to dry thoroughly, the design may 
be cut out. For this purpose a very sharp 
pointed knife should be used, held very 
erect in the hand, so that a clean cut will 
be made. Then the leaves or any added 
decoration may be painted in, these por- 
tions of the design having been left white 
when the wash was applied.. When the 
whole decoration is finished and _ thor- 
oughly dry, the shade may be cut around 
the lower edge before pasting onto the 
silk. 

This operation requires great care and 
precision, that there be no wrinkles and 





LAMP SHADE WITH SPREADING BASE, 
that no atom of paste touches the exposed 
parts of the silk. The shade, now cut to its 
exact final shape, should be laid face down- 
ward on a clean piece of blotting paper, 
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and an even coat of thin paste applied. 
Have the silk fastened with thumb tacks 
to a board, also covered with blotting 
paper, place the shade carefully upon it, 
leaving ample margin of silk to be cut 
off afterward, and with the fingers care- 
fully smooth until the two are adhering at 
every point. If too much paste has been 
put on, it will ooze out upon the exposed 
parts of the silk. It is important there- 
fore to wipe away any superfluous paste 
before putting the two together. 

The shade must now be put under a 
heavy weight and left until absolutely dry 
and firm, which will take a good many 
hours. It is safest to leave all further 
work until the next day. 

Ordinary library paste may be used, but 
does not withstand the heat as well as a 
stronger and better paste which is made 
as follows: Soak a teaspoonful of ordi- 
nary laundry starch in a very small quan- 
tity of cold water until dissolved. Then 
pour actively boiling water over it and 
stir until clear. Do not use until it is 
cool. A few drops of formaldehyde will 
keep the paste sweet indefinitely. - 

A word about the silk to be used. It 
must be thin and yet firm, the best grade 
of Chinese or Japanese silks being very 
satisfactory. It should be chosen for its 
color value when lighted, which should 
be carefully tested before it is used, as the 
yellow light of gas or the whiter light of 
electricity often plays surprising pranks 
with colors. On the whole, the entire 
range of yellows and yellow-greens are 
perhaps the most satisfactory colors to 
use. The yellows when lighted have the 
soft glow of sunlight and when unlighted 
relieve the quiet greens and grays gener- 
ally used in the paper part of the shade. 
The exposed parts of the silk may be 
touched up with spots of high light or 
shadow, the water color for this purpose 
being mixed with Chinese white to give it 
body. 

When the shade is completely dry it is 
ready to be fitted to the frame. Just here 
something may be said about the choice of 
a frame, though of course this frame has 
been chosen before the design was made. 
Upon the shape of the shade depends the 
diffusion or concentration of the light, the 
more spreading the shade the larger will 
be the circle of light. 
Candle shades for 


dining-table use 
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should be planned to throw the light down. 
The openings should be rather small and 
evenly distributed, so that the design shall 
not be too obtrusive, as these shades are 
on a level with the eye and rather near to 
it. Candle shades, being small, do not 
need to be attached to the wire frame, and 
the edge may be simply cut or finished 
with a light-weight silk fringe. 

In the case of the larger shades, where 
they must be sewn to the wire frames, it 
is necessary to use a galloon or braid to 
cover the edges. This may be of a cor- 
responding color or, better still, of dull 
gold or silver. The gold, silver or copper 
lace makes charming edges. A narrow and 
simple lace may be chosen, or a wider one 
that by its weight and richness gives an 
added elaboration, when that is desirable. 

The accompanying illustrations show a 
series of shades of comparative simplicity, 
but of great decorative value and artistic 
effect. The lamp and candle screens 
shown are admirably adapted to the treat- 
ment described and their form can be 
varied almost indefinitely. 

Tue CraFTsMAN is indebted to Mr. Albert 
Herter for permission to have his lamp shades 


photographed and for furnishing in detail his 
method of making them. 


HOW TO WATER PLANTS 


ee I F our plants exceed in food and drink, 
they will grow fat and not fine ; that is, 
they will run to stem and leaf, and their 
blossoms will be few, or atrophied. In his 
hunger for the soil, that develops when a 
man—or his wife—acquires a bit of yard, 
there is a tendency to demand more of it 
than it can give; to be overgood to it, ex- 
pecting impossible returns; to spoil it, as 
we do some children. It is a real delight to 
play the hose over our garden at sunset and 
see it brighten under the mimic rain. How 
fresh and fair it looks, when we have done! 
Yet it can be harmed with too much drink. 
Plants that are too much coddled grow dim 
and weak when the coddling is foregon2 for 
awhile. One other item: Go over the 
ground with a rake, or a hoe, if it shows a 
tendency to harden and pack down, so that 
the water may reach the roots; even a spad- 
ing or troweling may be necessary in re- 
sistant soils; but be careful not to cut the 
rootlets and not to jar the plant heavily, for 
that may shake off its flowers, or displace 
it, or at least break some of its stems or 
branches.” Cas. M. SKINNER. 
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* Mr. Always-Slam-the-Door 


os 


Blount or Yale Door Checks 


close doors quickly and gently, firmly and silently. 


Protect your health from drafts, your nerves 
from odors and noises. 


No more doors carelessly left open by Mr. 
Never-Close-the-door. 


No more doors idly banged by Mr. Always- 
Slam-the-door, or by old-fashioned spring hinges. & 

No more double swing doors with their flip, Hii 
flap, flopping. 

We make door closing devices that control 
all these things in the best way. Thirty thousand 
hardware dealers can supply them. 

Blount Door Checks: Close ordinary doors gently, 
quickly, firmly, you only hear the click of the latch. 

Blount Holder-Checks: Like ordinary Blount Checks, 
but hold the door open when you wish. 

Yale Double-Acting Door Checks: For double 
swing doors. 

Yale Checking Floor Hinges: A Combination Check, 

Spring and Hinge applied under the floor. 

Ask your hardware dealer for the Blount or Yale Door Checks for your doors. 


The prices vary for different tvpes and sizes, from $3.00 upward. Send your name 
for an interesting illustrated story called ‘“The Peace Makers.” Free of course. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Makers of Yale Products 9 Murray Street, New York 


Locks, Padlocks, Builders’ Hardware, vte ° 
Door Checks and Chain Hoists Works: Stamford, Conn. 


Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, San Francisco, London, Paris, Ham®urg 





Kindly mention The Craftsman 
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HE WHO USES CYPRESS BUILDS BUT ONCE 


4 


You know the ancient fame of 


CYPRESS 


but do you know its uses soday, 
and their significance to you ? 


CYPRESS is the wood of Scriptural history, and of romance; CYPRESS was the 
mystic wood of mythology—and it was the reliance of the sturdy builders of early 
America; CYPRESS always has been a magnet for those who have wrought senti- 
ment and beauty into useful things—and CYPRESS is day the staple wood of the 
hard-headed calculating buyer who seeks the most /asting values for his lumber-money. 
This concerns YOU—if you like to*avoid repair bills on anything made of wood. 


It was of CYPRESS, according to Pliny, that the famous statue of Jupiter was carved; it existed 
more than six centuries without a sign of decay. 


The historic Gates of Constantinople were of CYPRESS; they were on duty for eleven centuries 
without a furlough. 


The CYPRESS doors of ancient St. Peter’s, in Rome, were in a state of perfect preservation when 

removed by EugeniusIV; they had been swinging on the faithful for twelve centuries. 

The only Egyptian mummies that survive intact and unblemished are those whose executors filed 

them in CYPRESS receptacles. 

To bring the record nearer home—there was Thomas Lyon, who in 1640 built him 

a house in Greenwich, Connecticut. He put CYPRESS shingles on its roof and sides. 

With no exterior repairs of consequence, this house is today occupied as a residence. 

THIS WAS AMERICAN CYPRESS — the kind we own and cut and are 

selling you. 

CYPRESS is in truth “‘the wood eternal.’? He who uses Cypress builds but once. 
. e . “cc 

If you are putting up a palace or a pasture-fence, and want to build it “for keeps’’ 

—USE CYPRESS. 

There is going to be a liberal education (and a wonderful investment value for you) in the 

CYPRESS advertising here begun—and in the detailed information and reliable counsel to be had 


promptly, WITHOUT COST, if you will WRITE US YOUR OWN NEEDS (big or little), and ASK 
YOUR OWN QUESTIONS of the ‘‘All-round Helps Department’’ of the 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 


1268 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Probably your lumber man sells CYPRESS; if not, WRITE US, and we will tell you the dealer handiest to you 


Kindly mention The Craftsman 
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THE OCTOBER PLANTING OF 
SPRING-FLOWERING BULBS 
FOR THE HOME YARD: BY 
ADELINE THAYER THOMSON 


ROCUS, daffodils, tulips, narcissus 

—are there any flowers in all the 

world equaling these first messen- 

gers of spring? What a wealth of 
cheer they carry; how their courage thrills 
our hearts, these brave blossoms that un- 
fold their beauties in the very pathway of 
winter and laugh at chilling winds and 
frowning skies! 

Again and again, after witnessing a 
display of these enchanting outdoor flow- 
ers, the resolve is made that another season 
shall find them blooming within one’s own 
yard, but for one reason and another the 





A CLUMP OF SINGLE YELLOW NARCISSUS. 


planting is slighted. Now, October is the 
ideal time for bulb planting, that class of 
plants which bears the first spring flowers, 
and the earlier they are in the ground the 
better, for bulbs are not only at their best 
at this time but root growth started in the 
fall insures the best flowering results in 
the spring. 

The culture of spring-flowering bulbs as 
a class is exceedingly worth while, for, like 
perennials, they winter safely in the open 
ground in the coldest climates and per- 
petuate themselves for years in ever-in- 
creasing attractiveness. 

While there are many exquisite varie- 
ties of spring-flowering bulbs, there are a 
number of old faithfuls that are especially 
useful in the home yard, for they combine 
beauty with ease of culture and general 
planting satisfaction. 

There are the white snowdrops (Galan- 
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NARCISSUS “POETICUS.” 


thus nivalis) that peep from their hiding 
places so early in March that often the 
snow still lies in huddled patches about the 
yard. This variety is unequaled for scat- 
tered planting in the lawn, as the bulbs are 
ripened before grass-cutting time and are 
therefore uninjured. Snowdrops should be 
used in massed planting; in no other way 
can their true loveliness be known and 
appreciated. 

In March, to come suddenly on a host 
of gay colored crocus glistening in the sun- 
shine, is to know at once why these 


> 





THE EARLY JONQUIL. 


flowers are so beloved. Crocus are effec- 
tive worked in almost anywhere, but to 
thrive best they must be planted where 
the sun will find them. Bulbs of the 
crocus should be divided every third or 
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fourth year; this is easily done by lightly 
forking and turning over the soil where 
the plants thrive. 

Following the crocus in quick flowering 
succession comes a rare gem among bulbs 
—scilla siberica. Its deep blue starlike 
flowers are so exquisite in coloring that 
it is often called the “heavenly blue scilla.” 
In massed planting, or in combination with 





A BUNCH OF TRUMPET NARCISSUS. 


white crocus, the beauty of the scilla is 
greatly enhanced. Scilla bifolio and cam- 
panulata are also fine varieties of this 
same species. 

In mid-April, heralding the approach of 
the taller flowering types, rollicking yellow 
daffodils, jonquils and stately narcissus 
come crowding into bloom. Narcissus is 
the most satisfactory bulb for naturaliz- 
ing, and excellent also for general planting. 
Thoroughly reliable and beautiful varie- 
ties are the Von Zion (old-fashioned 
double daffodil), Glory of Leidon, Em- 
peror, Golden Spur (trumpet varieties) ; 
Campernelle-plenus (jonquil); Golden 
Phoenix (double daffodil); Stella, Gloria 
Mundi (single yellow narcissus), and the 
old reliable white “poeticus” narcissus so 
invaluable for naturalizing along streams 
and marshy places. 

The most showy effects belong to the 
latecomers—the gorgeous tulins and many- 
tinted hyacinths. These bulbs create the 
best bedding effects and are thoroughly de- 
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pendable for popular uses. Hyacinths, 
while more expensive than the other varie- 
ties, are highly decorative in character. 
Unnamed kinds are the cheapest and really 
give excellent satisfaction. Tulins flower 
throughout the entire month of May. 
They are cheap, possess a fine range of 
color and are probably more popular than 
all other bulbs. Tulips are at their best 
when used in masses of a single color. 
Varieties giving the greatest satisfaction, 
perhaps, are the Duc Van Thuls and the 
Darwins. 

Just a word as to the culture of bulbs. 
They thrive best in moderately rich soil. 
They should never come in direct contact 
with manure, however, and to avoid such 
danger, sand is best used about the bulb 
at planting time. A full mulch of manure 
placed after the ground freezes in the fall 
and removed in the spring before growth 
starts gives the best flowering results. If 
desired, bulbs may be left undisturbed 
where they thrive until they seem over- 
crowded and begin to blossom sparingly, 
or removed after flowering to make room 
for summer-blooming plants. In the latter 
case, however, the bulbs should be care- 
fully lifted and replanted—say in a shaded 
part of the garden—and left there undis- 
turbed until August. At this time the 
bulbs are thoroughly ripened and may be 
dug, separated, dried and stored until 
planting time, in October. 

The planting of the spring-flowering 
class of bulbs means the earliest outdoor 
blossoms and beauty for the home yard 





SINGLE AND DOUBLE TULIPS. 


at a time of year when it is most noticeable 
and appreciated. In the early springtime, 
when the promise of bloom is so tantalizing- 
ly imminent and yet seems endlessly de- 
layed as we wait from day to day, every 
flower acquires a value that later in the 
year is utterly lost. 


No More 
Ashes 


To Lug 


No clumsy pan to spill dust 
and dirt on the kitchen floor. 


The Glenwood 
Ash Chute 


solves the problem. It is lo- 
cated just beneath the grate 
and connected by a sheet iron 
fw straight down through the 

itchen floor to ash barrel in 
cellar. Nopartisin sight. Not 
a particle of dust can escape. 
Just slide the damper once each 
day and drop the ashes direct- 
ly into the ash barrel. Thisis 
only one of the splendid im- 
provements of the 


New Plain Cabinet 
Glenwood 


the Range without ornament- 
ation or fancy nickel, ‘“The Mis- 
sion Style’’ Glenwood. Every 
essential refined and improved 
upon. 


The Broad, Square Oven 
with perfectly straight sides, is very 
roomy. The Glenwood oven heat in- 
dicator, Improved baking damper, 
Sectional top, and Drawout grate 
are each worthy of special mention. 


This Range can be had 


with Elevated or End Gas Range Attachments 
or if gas is not desired, with Large Copper Res- 
ervoir on the end opposite fire box. It can be 
furnished with fire box at either right or left 
of oven as ordered. Our handsome booklet 
tells all about it. 


Plain Cabinet Glenwood 


Write for handsome booklet ‘‘R’’ of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood Range, mailed free. 
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Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 
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Manufacturers of the celebrated Glenwood Ranges, Parlor 
Stoves, Furnaces, Water and Steam Boilers. 


Kindly mention The Craftsman 
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Your guest-room and your bath-room may be made just as 
attractive as those shown in color in the Sherwin-Williams’ 
Cottage Bungalow Portfolio, which is sent free on request. 


ERY few people have any adequate idea of 

the beautiful and durable effects that can be 

produced simply and inexpensively by the 
use of the right paints, varnishes, stains, etc., in and 
about the home. For your information we have 
prepared this special Portfolio of ten color plates 
which illustrate a complete plan of decoration adapt- 
able to the average house. Complete specifications 
are given to produce the effects shown, not only for 
the finishing of the walls, ceiling, woodwork, floors, 
etc., but also suggestions for the curtains and drap- 
eries, the rugs and furniture. 

You can adapt any or all of the color combinations in our 
Cottage Bungalow or our Decorative Department will pre- 
pare special suggestions upon receipt of blue prints, draw- 
ings or descriptions of your home or other buildings. 

If you are interested in home decoration, by all means 
send for this Portfolio today. Sent free on request. 








GET THIS PORTFOLIO AND MAKE 
YOUR HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, TOO 


It has pictures in 
color of eachseparate 
room similar to those 
shown on this page 
and several exteriors. 
Each one is accompa- 
nied byspecifications 
for painting or other- 
wise treating the 
walls, floors, ceilings 
and woodwork, and definite suggestions for 


curtains, hangings, rugs and furniture. The out- 
side suggestions include color schemes for the 
house to harmonize with any given background 
or setting, also definite suggestions for beauti- 


nf 


fying the grounds, 


A STENCIL BOOK FREE 


Stenciling is an inexpen 
sive and simple method of 
decorating flat walls, cur- 
tains, draperies and hang- 


oar 





ings. Our stencil book, sent v= 
free, shows hundreds of 
stencil designs at small cost, 


and tells how to use them, 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS E-VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to the Sherwin-Williams Co., Decorative Dept., 619 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland O. 


Kindly mention The Craftsman 
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WOMAN IN RURAL LIFE 


PLANTING TABLE FOR SPRING FLOWERING BULBS 





























Name Color Month of | Depth of Price Location 
Bloom Planting per 100 
Snowdrop...........| White Feb. (late) 4inches | $1.00 Sunny or 
March Shaded 
stnsiamnsisieitll ae a 

White March 

Crocus..............| Purple | April 2 inches .60 Sunny 
Yellow 

Scilla (siberica)...... Blue March-April 2 inches 1.50 

‘““ (campanulata).| Rose May .* 2.00 Sunny 
“ (bifolio):......) Blue May a. 520 

Rh aks ce gd de Yellow | April 12 inches 1.50 Sunny 

Ws dckeasan wee Yellow —=§ April 6 inches 1.50 Partial shade 

Nr siccmcéeas White _ my Partial shade 
Yellow = 12 inches 1.00 Sunny 

i Br Allcolors April-May 8 inches 4.00 Sunny 
White 

Mas etree reece Yellow May 6 inches 1.50 Sunny 
Pink 
Red 


WOMAN IN RURAL LIFE 
N the more intelligent scheme of the 


“ec 

I new country life, the economic position 
of woman is likely to be one of high impor- 
tance. She enters largely into all three parts 
of our programme,—better farming, better 
business, better living. In the development 
of higher farming, for instance, she is better 
fitted than the more muscular but less 
patient animal, man, to carry on with care 
that work of milk records, egg records, etc., 
which underlies the selection on scientific 
lines of the more productive strains of 
cattle and poultry. And this kind of work 
is wanted in the study not only of animal, 
but also of plant life. 

“Again, in the sphere of better business, 
the housekeeping faculty of woman is an 
important asset, since a good system of farm 
accounts is one of the most valuable aids to 
successful farming. But it is, of course, in 
the third part of the programme,—better 
living,—that woman’s greatest opportunity 
lies. The woman makes the home life of 
the nation. But she desires also social life, 


and where she has the chance she develops 





it. Here it is that the establishment of the 
cooperative society, or union, gives an open- 
ing and a range of conditions in which the 
social usefulness of woman makes itself 
quickly felt. I do not think that I am lay- 
ing too much stress on this matter, because 
the pleasures, the interests and the duties of 
society, properly so called,—that is, the state 
of living on friendly terms with our neigh- 
bors,—are always more central and impor- 
tant in the life of a woman than of a man. 
The man needs them, too, for without them 
he becomes a mere machine for making 
money; but the woman, deprived of them, 
tends to become a mere drudge. The new 
rural social economy (which implies a 
denser population occupying smaller hold- 
ings) must therefore include a generous pro- 
vision for all those forms of social inter- 
course which specially appeal to women. 
The Woman’s Section of the Granges have 
done a great deal of useful work in this di- 
rection; we need a more general and com- 
plete application of the principles on which 
they act.”——“The Rural Life Problem of the 
United States.” By Sir Horace Plunkett. 
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STENCIL DESIGNS FOR DINING-ROOM)'!DRAPERIES * ¥~“_ 


DRAPERIES FOR THE DIN- 
ING ROOM: DESIGNS IN STEN- 
CIL AND EMBROIDERY: BY 
HARRIET JOOR 


RAPERIES for the dining room 
1D are attractive if both fresh-looking 

and dainty, so these designs were 

developed in delft blue on cream- 
colored fabrics. The window curtains as 
pictured were made of fine soft scrim, 
thirty-eight inches wide, of a deep cream 
color, just the shade of the heavy linen 
used for tablecloth and doilies. They were 
hemmed by hand on four sides ;—a 4-inch 
hem at the bottom and 3%-inch hem at top 
and sides; and the design was set I inch 
within the hem on all sides. 

The four corner clusters are the first to 
be painted in, when stenciling—then the 
border, extending on each side from the 
corners. Each time the stencil is laid in 
place, the exact distance from the edge of 
the curtain must be measured, so that the 
border will keep even. The design, begin- 
ning at each end, draws toward a meeting 
place near the middle of each side, and if 
the pattern at the last does not exactly fit 


TABLECLOTH, SHOWING SET OF DOILIES DECO- 
RATED WITH STENCIL DESIGNS: THE MATERIAL 

IS HAND-WOVEN LINEN, DESIGNS IN DELFT BLUE, 
the space left vacant, bits of blotting paper, 
laid where the lap comes, will keep the 
joining neat. 

The wider of the two border strips (3% 
inches wide) is used across the bottom and 
the top of these curtains; while the nar- 
rower border (2% inches wide) is used up 
the sides. The same corner cluster, how- 
ever, is used whatever the width of the 
running border that extends from it. The 
white bone rings, by which the curtains are 
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CURTAIN OF CREAM-COLORED SCRIM, 
WITH STENCIL DESIGN IN DELFT BLUE. 


suspended from the rod, give a 
charming finish. 

The sideboard scarf, as pic- 
tured, was planned to fit into the 
space left on top a built-in side- 
board, with shelves extending up- 
ward at each end. It can be made 
longer and narrower according to 
requirement. The narrower border 
was used at the sides and the broad- 
er across each end, the whole design 
set within a deep hem. 

On this cover not only the centers 
of the flowers are worked with the 


SIDEBOARD SCARF TO MATCH TABLECLOTH, SHOW- 
ING USE OF BOTH WIDE AND NARROW BORDERS. 
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Decorative 
Fixtures 
HE Miller Gas and Electric Lighting 


Fixtures add an artistic touch to 
every room in the house. They are made 
in an endless variety to please all tastes 
and to match any scheme of decoration. 
The designs are rare and exclusive, the 
materials and construction are the very 
best. 


1N buying either oil, gas or 
electric appliances, look for 
this trade-mark. It is our 
guarantee, backed by over 60 
years of meritorious work- 
manship. 
EASY TO ORDER: You can show this 
advertisement to your dealer and get 
him to order for you. He should have 
Miller Fixtures in stock. Do not purchase 
anything in this line until you have seen 
our beautiful products. 


Write to us for illustrated booklets, 
Stating whether you are interested in 
oil, gas or electric lighting. 


EDWARD MILLER & co. 


(First Makers of Kerosene Oil Lamps. Est. 1844) 
Factory: 11 Miller St., Meriden, uae 
SALESROOMS: 


New York City Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
80 Warren St. 63 Pearl St, 90 Wabash Ave, Commercial Bidg, 


Kindly mention The Craftsman 
- 
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FOR THE BATHROOM 


Most everybody admits the super- 
iority of tiles for a bathroom, just as 
they admit thesuperiority of porcelain 
tubs and open plumbing. The fact 
that tiles are not always used is mostly 
due to a mistaken idea as to the cost. 


Our booklet, ‘‘Tile for the Bath- 


pista a 
room,’’ will give you some valuable 


THE ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 


information on the subject. The im- 
portance of tiles, the kinds to use and 
the cost are all fully covered. Send for 
it, or rather send for all our tile books. 
The set is free. The others are: 


**Tiles on the Porch Floor’ 
**Tiles for the Kitchen and Laundry”’ 
**Tiles for Fireplaces’ 


1217 Seventh Avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


SEND FOR 


M, THIS BOK 
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Wood-preserving oils waterproof the 
shingles and carry the color properly. 


DexterBrothersEn 


are made of pure English ground celors, mixed with 
Dexter woo¢ 


That ’s why they ’re water.proof—why they pro 


lish Shingle Stains 


nest linseed and 
preserving oils—the best shingle meg ys known. 
jong the life of your 


shingles — why the colors last. 


Let us help you with your color scheme. Write for booklet, and minia- 


ture shingles, showing colors — TO 


DAY. Examine them carefully right 


in your home. Then match them against the natural setting of your 
house, one by one, until you are pleased. 


DEXTER BROTHERS CO., 114 Broad St., Boston ; 1133 Broadway, W. Y. 


Makers of Petrifax Cement Coating for the outside walls of 


AGENTS — H. 
Race St., Phila.; F. H. McDonald, Grand 
& Co., Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Wash. and 


laster, concrete or cement houses. 

M er Co., Chicago; John D, S, Potts, 218 
apids; F. T. Crowe 
‘ortland, Ore.; M. 


D. Francis, Atlanta, Ga. ; Carolina Portland Cement Co., Birmi 


HARRY LESLIE WALKER, ARCHITECT, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 


D 
ham and Montgomery, Ala.,. Jacksonville, Fla., Charleston, S.C. 
New Orleans, La,; F, S. Combs, Halifax, N.S, 


AND DEALERS. 


Kindly mention The Craftsman 
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STENCIL DESIGNS FOR DINING-ROOM DRAPERIES 


floss, but the leaf and blossom shapes. ae 
The outer side of the stems are out- o> 9 nbn aim acriatanamaasamnnn——aaal 


a 
oo by a broken, running stitch of ST 
the silk. . . 

The tablecloth was made of heavy tesco Teya ——— 
hand-woven linen, two yards wide, of PAA, ammo men 
a mellow cream color. Strips 11 io 
inches wide were cut off from one end STENCIL DESIGN FOR SIDE BORDER OF 
and from one side,—so the cloth would re- ee 
main square and from these strips the oval linen tape laid smoothly over the raw edge. 
doilies were made. A 4-inch hem was then Then linen lace 1 inch wide is whipped on. 

Artists’ oil paint, mixed with benzine, was 


ee the medium used, as all of these 
eT draperies must be laundered. They 


ave, should always be washed in the 
¢ —~ warm suds of some pure soap. 





The value of these stencil designs 
is twofold. In the first place, the 
decoration of any fabric by stencil- 
ing is done so easily and quickly 
that it tempts the worker to use her 
tn © fancy with the utmost freedom in 
Pe oAD obtaining decorative effects. Then 
Ss See 

os again, there is a certain simplicity 


eek ” about the incorporation of the de- 
. ’ sign with the background that 
Ss 50 makes stenciling specially attractive 
ee * those who like unpremeditated 

effects. It is an art which offers de- 
lightful possibilities which our de- 
put all around the cloth, and the border signers have only begun to develop. 
stenciled one-half inch within this hem. 
As with the curtains, the corner groups 
were the first to be put in ;—the border ex- 
tending away on each side from these cor- 
ner clusters. Only the narrower of the 
two borders is used on this table cover. 
The centers of the blossoms are worked in 
delft-blue silk floss in satin stitch. 
The doilies are oval in form, designed 
to hold both plate and cup, and measure 
(without the lace at edge) 9 by 13 inches. 
The centers of these blossoms also are 
worked in the silk. The edges are finished 
by being turned under flatly, with a narrow 


°.% 
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STENCIL BORDER DESIGN FOR TOP ANP BOTTOM OF SCRIM CURTAIN. 





$TENCIL DESIGN FOR DOILY. 
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CRAFTSMAN DESIGNS FOR 
HOME CABINETMAKERS 


LL three of the pieces illustrated 
A here are comparatively simple as to 
construction and are suitable either 
for use in a bungalow, camp or 
summer cottage, or for a place among the 
more carefully finished furnishings of the 
It all depends upon the 


permanent home. 





CRAFTSMAN WINDOW SEAT. 


kind of wood selected and the care used in 
Done in fumed white oak and 


the finishing. 
finished in the way we have so 
often described, any one of these [jj 
pieces should have very much the 
appearance of Craftsman furni- 
ture. But if meant for a camp 
or summer cottage, almost any 
kind of wood hard enough for 
cabinetmaking could be used, 
and the effect would probably be 
better if the pieces were made of 
the same sort of wood used for 
the interior woodwork of the - 
house, so that they will fit into. smears 
place as perfectly as built-in fur- 1J 
nishings, or any of the structural 
features that naturally belong to 
the building. 

The window seat is simply a 
bench that may be used under a 
window, in a hall, by the fireside, 
or in any place in the living room, 
dining room or bedrooms where 
a bench is needed to fill a certain 
space in the wall. Of course, the 
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space in which such a bench would stand 
would rule its length. As shown here, it is 
only 2 feet 6 inches long, or the size that 
would go under an ordinary window. The 
seat is 18 inches deep and 17 inches high, 
and the arms measure 27 inches in height 
from the floor. The posts at the corners 
are 15 inches square. The’ends of the 
seat are made by mortising the two posts to- 
gether, with a rail at the top and bottom. 
A stretcher, made of a %-inch 
board 6 inches wide, is mor- 
tised to the two lower rails. 
The frame which supports the 
seat is fastened to the posts 
with dowel pins, which are so 
placed that the pins on the 
end rail slip between those of 
the side rail. This seat frame 
is covered with canvas, which 
is stretched tightly over it, 
wrapped around and nailed 
underneath. Packing or floss 
is laid on top of this in suf- 
ficient thickness to make a 
comfortable cushion, over 
which the leather is stretched 
and tacked to the under side 
of the rail with carpet tacks. 
The leather is wet before it is 
stretched over the frame, and 
as it dries it shrinks into place so that it is 
tight. If ornamental nails aré desired, they 
can be put around the seat frame after 
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SHADED THROUGHOUT WITH BRENLIN 


Brenlin wears so much better 


Women who have tried all other kinds of shade 
materials, are the ones who are most enthusiastic 
about Brenlin. 


As soon as you put it into use, the difference between 
it and the “filled” cloths is apparent. There is no 
chalk, no clay, no filling of any kind to fallout. Brenlin 
wears so much better that anything cheaper is false 
economy. In the long run, it will prove to be actually 
the cheapest shade material you can put up. 

Brenlin is made in all colors—one to harmonize 
with any color scheme and the soft dull finish of the 
cloth adds wonderfully to the restfulness of your 
rooms. With ivory, cream, ecru, etc., you get a soft, 
mellow light; with greens, and the darker colors, you 
can shut out the light completely. * 

Brenlin is made also in Brenlin Duplex, light one 
side, dark the other. With it you can do away en- 
er with the expense and annoyance of two sets of 
shades. 


CRAFTSMAN ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 





The Three Grades of Window Shades 


Brenlin—made entirely without ‘‘filling’’; six foot 
shade complete with brackets, pull and mounted 
on best roller, 90c. 

Camargo—the best standard made high grade opaque 
shade on the market. 

Myama—most serviceable medium priced shade made. 

All are made in the Brenlin factories, each is marked 
with its name perforated in the side edge. You can't 
see it unless you look for it but.be sure it is there and 
you will know you are getting the most serviceable 
shade you can get for the price you wish to pay. 

Write for our book of samples 

With it, we send the names of our dealers in your 
city. If we have none, we shall supply you direct. 

Write today. 


Cuas. W. BRENEMAN & Co., 
2068-2078 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Look for the Marking BRENLIN 


Bana 


points of Globe“Wernicke superiority. 
“The World’s Best Books” 


its selections made o 


The Globe“Wernicke Ca. Dept. K, 





A New Idea—Individual Libraries 


One of the many advantages of Globe“Wernicke Bookcases is the 
creating of individual libraries in any room, enabling each member of 
the family to have his or her books where they are instantly accessible. 


Globe2Wernicke Elastic Bookcases 


are fully described in our new 1911 Catalogue, which contains many prac- 
tical suggestions for clever decorative effects, and tells in detail the many 


is a valuable guide in selecting a library, and contains 
authenti> lists prepared by prominent literary authorities, for children and adults. 
“Those who love oy will find this volume of genuine service, and 


a broad basis of wisdom.”—Buffalo News. 
A copy will be mailed tree. ‘with the 1911 Catalog on request. 


Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


Window 
Shades 
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You will be prouder of your floors (prouder of 
your home) with the Old English Floor Wax finish. 

It makes any floor beautiful, whether hard or 
soft wood, old or new. It brings out all the natural 
beauty in the grain of the wood—doesn’t make it 
shiny—but gives to your floor a deep rich polished 
finish, which remains. 


“Old English” is the “wax with the guarantee "— 
made better than ordinary wax; looks better, wears longer, 
It doesn’t show heel marks or scratches. It has also proven 
itself the most satisfactory finish for 

All interior woodwork and furniture. 

It never flakes, chips nor becomes sticky. It will not 
soil the daintiest gown. It is easily applied—once a year 
is generally enough; economical—1 l|b., Wc., covers 300 
sq. ft. Send for free sample and try it on any wood. Read 
our book—“ Beautiful Floors.”” The book treats in a prac- 
tical way of subjects you should study, such as 

Finishing New Floors Finishing Dance Floors 

Pinishing Old Floors Kitchen, Pantry and Bathroom Floors 

Hardwood Floors Finishing Furnitare 

Pine Floors Interior Woodwork 

eget Polishing Stopping Cracks 

Care of Waxed Floors Removing Varnish etc. 


VERY floor or bit of furni- 
ture needs cleaning and 
brightening just as every 

carpet needs sweeping. To 
keep your floors or woodwork 
. or furniture at the top notch of 
perfection use a little Bright- 
ener once or twice a month. 
FO 


Just go over it with a cloth 
dampened with Brightener, then polish 
with clean cloth. 

R WAXED FPLOORS—Brightener is the onlz preparation , 
that will successfully clean and polish a waxed floor without 
removing the wax or injuring the finish. 7 Craft. 

FOR VARNISHED AND SHELLACED FLOORS—It takes 4 Oct. 10. 
away that dull, dusty, worn look. 4 Please 

It does more than clean and brighten—prevents # ott tie 
heel marks and scratches from showing, it leaves on 
a thin refinishing coat which protects the orig- # FREE 
inal finish, making it wear about twice as long. 7 Samples and Book 
In this way Brightener saves several times its 0S 
cost. A_ quart (75c.) lasts about six months. (Sign your name 
Write to-day for our instructive booklet 4 : and address 
‘Beautiful Ploors;’’ we will send it free # ®!so dealers’s name) 
and with it liberal samplesof Old Eng- 
lish Floor Wax and Brightener. Use Z 
the coupon or write. 
Brightener 40c pt., 75c qt., $1.35 7 

half gal., $2.50 gal. / 
Write for the book and free samples and 

satisfy yourself—mention dealer's naue. i 


A. S. Boyle& Co. 7 
1914 West 8th St., Cincinnati, 0, , 


WHY NOT BUILD A BUNGALOW? 


**“REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES.” Price, 50c. 


50 BUNGALOWS, Cottages and Concrete Residences 
with photos, floor plans, descriptions and Reliable 
Estimates. One, one and one-half, and two-story 
houses of four to ten rooms, costing $500 to $5000. 
The Very Latest Practical Ideas in Home-Planning— 
no freaks or extremes. All are low cost, artistic, 
practical houses and can be built everywhere. This 
is our 6th edition of popular plans with the addition 


of houses recently built. The BEST INVESTMENT of 50 Cents YOU CAN EVER MAKE. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., 2180 Henne Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Kindly mention The Craftsman 
xxx 





the leather is in place. 

The sideboard, or serv- 
ing table,—to use the more 
technical name for a piece 
tike this,—is small enough 
to fit in a dining room of 
very limited size. It is 5 
feet wide and 22 inches 
deep. The height of the 
sideboard to the top is 37 
inches, and the plate rail is 
8 inches high. The posts 
are 2 inches square. The 
frame is made with the 
regular mortise-and-tenon 
construction, carefully dow- 
eled together. A large linen 
drawer occupies all the 
space at the bottom, and the 
framework upon which this 
rests is the same as we have 
described so often in con- 
nection with similar pieces. 
The bottom is notched so 
that it fits around each post, and rails just 
below at the back and front afford a sup- 
port for the weight of the heavy drawer. 
Just above the drawer the lower shelf of 
the sideboard is fitted to the posts in the 
same way as the bottom. The top, which 
has a fairly wide projection at the front and 
sides, is made of carefully selected boards 
joined together and fastened to the post by 
means of iron clamps or couplings, such as 
are generally used on table tops. The back 
posts are about 10 inches longer than those 
in front, and form a support for the plate 
rail. 
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SIPE. SECTION 


. 
CRAFTSMAN SIDEBOARD. 

The cabinet bookcase is one of those gen- 
erally useful pieces of furniture which 
would be handy almost anywhere, as it 
would serve equally well in any kind of 
room where it is necessary to stow things 
away on shelves and in a cupboard. Ina 
living room it would naturally be a book- 
case, with a cupboard for papers, maga- 
zines, music and the like. Ina dining room 
it would serve as a dish cupboard. In a 
bedroom—especially one deficient in closet 
room,—a piece of furniture like this would 
be wonderfully useful, as the shelves could 
easily be curtained, and it would 
also be found uncommonly handy 
in a kitchen, as it would make a 
very good cupboard for sauce- 
pans, cooking dishes and the like. 

Of course, it would be made 
and finished according to the use 
to which it is to be put. As 
shown here, it is meant to serve 
as a bookcase in a library or liv- 
ing room, and the best wood for 
such a piece is white oak, which 
has almost unlimited durability. 
A shelved cabinet like this, how- 
ever, is one of those pieces which 








VESIGN ~~ would naturally be made of the 
eae same wood that is used for the 
SIVEBOARV? 


woodwork of the room, so that 
once in place it would give the 
impression of having been built 
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COMBINATION CABI- 
NET AND BOOKCASE. 


into the room itself. Like the 7 
window seat, the size of this | 
cabinet would be ruled by the | 


place it is to occupy, care being 
taken to preserve the right pro- 
portions of the piece. As shown 
here, it is 4 feet 2 inches high to 


the top shelf, and the back extends | 


4 inches above that. The width 


is 3 feet 4 inches, and the depth 12 | 
inches. The ends are solid, and | 
the tenons of the bottom shelf | 
project a little through the mor- | 
tises. The top is fastened to the | 
ends with the same kind of fast- | 


eners used on the sideboard top. 
The partition, which separates 
the cabinet from the shelves, is 


made of boards as thick as those | 


used for the ends, and in the sides 
of this partition, as well as in the 
ends of the cabinet, holes are bored 
from top to bottom so that the 
shelves are adjustable, resting as 
they do upon the small metal shelf 
supporters which fit into the holes. 
This arrangement makes the 
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shelves inside the cabinet also ad- 
justable, and the convenience of it 
is quite worth the extra trouble. 
The door of the cabinet is made 
of three V-jointed boards, so that 
it corresponds with the back. This 
door is attached to a %4-inch jamb 
fastened to the sides of the cabinet 
opening. The boards that form 
the back are fastened at the top 
and bottom by screws, and as is 
the case with all large pieces, the 
screw holes should be slots large 
enough to allow sufficient play for 
the expansion and shrinkage of . 
the wood. We have several times 
described these slots and given the 
reason for using them in places 
where the wood would inevitably 
split or bulge if it were not al- 
lowed a little freedom under the 
action of the atmosphere. The 
knowledge of the ways of wood 
and the degree of indulgence that 
should be shown it in the con- 
struction of each piece, should be 
accounted an indispensable part 
of good cabinet-making. 
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IF YOUWANT HEALTHFUL HEATING 
YOU MUST HAVE GOOD VENTILATION 


Good Ventilation Means an Abundance of Good 
Fresh Air Properly Warmed in Every Room 


The health and comfort of your family depends more than you think, per- 
haps, on the quality of air they breathe. Physicians and others, interested in 
sanitary conditions, vigorously condemn heating systems with radiators in the 
rooms because they heat and reheat the same air which soon becomes foul 
and positively unfit to breathe. THINK THIS OVER AND SEND 
FOR HEALTH HEATING PAMPHLET AND BOOKLETS WHICH 
EXPLAIN THE BEST METHOD OF FRESH AIR HEATING. 


THE KELSEY WARM AIR GENERATOR 


Sometimes called THE AIR TUBE HEATER, has been installed by thousands 
WHO INVESTIGATED in preference to other systems. 
NOT ONLY because the KELSEY WARMS GREAT VOLUMES OF 


A'R MODERATELY AND PROPERLY AND FORCES INTO 
EVERY ROOM—no matter how large the house —but because it is most 
easily managed and regulated AND COSTS LESS TO INSTALL, AND 
MUCH LESS FOR FUEL AND REPAIRS THAN ANY OTHER 
SYSTEM that will give anything like as good results. 


Hostel Now Yeh Cup KELSEY HEATING CO. 


Charles A. Platt, Architect Main Office: 217 R. Building . . SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
New York Office: 156 Fifth Avenue 





Keller-Duplex 


VACUUM CLEANER 


a single sweeper Stationary Vacuum Cleaner, which means 
that the housekeeper is relieved from the drudgery of the 
old way of sweeping and dusting. 


The KELLER-DUPLEX is particularly well adapted 
for homes. 


It is just as mecessary tor comfort and convenience as 
the heating, lighting or plumbing system. 


WHY THIS SHOULD INTEREST YOU 


The KELLER-DUPLEX requires no special foundation—no special permi:s—wiring—meters or power contracts. No 
water, sewer or chimney connections are necessary. Your regular plumber or electrician can install the machine as readily as 
he can put in a gas stove or an electric bell. 

Owing to the direct application of the power without the intervention of gears, chains, belts or other power wasting parts, 
the a LLE $R-DUPLEX with a % H. P. motor produces the same, or better results, than the old style machines using a 34 
ori . motor. 

In ee KELLER-DUPLEX, only 5% of the power is wasted as against 75% in the old style machine. 

The KELLER-DUPLEX is entirely automatic in operation—cannot be overloaded and the motor injured—in conse- 
quence, it requires no auxiliary starting or controlling mechanism with consequent complications. 

The KELLER-DUPLEX requires no attention but oiling two or three times a year—may be controlled from any floor by 
the ordinary flush push button—is entirely enclosed so that it cannot be tampered with or injured accidentally 

For places whete electricity is not available, the machine is furnished with a pulley arranged for belt driving by water 
motor, gas or gasoline engine, or from line shaft. 

e electric machine complete with all tools and accessories is $300.00, freight prepaid, to any point in the United States. 

Our Consulting Department will be glad to discuss your plans and make recommendations. 

Descriptive booklet and fullest information furnished on application. 


Keller Manufacturing (or: Philadelphia. 


Kindly mention The Craftsman 
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RATT & LAMBERT VARNISHE 


Do not expect one varnish to give perfect satisfaction on everything. If this were 
possible there would not be over 300 Pratt & Lambert Varnishes made for every con- 
ceivable use—each for a special purpose: each the dest for that purpose. For example, for 


Interior Work—*‘ 38°’ Preservative Varnish is best except for floors. Never blisters, 
cracks nor turns white. Water will not affect it. 


Exterior Work—‘‘P & L’’ Spar Finishing Varnish is the most durable protection 
for all outdoor woodwork and marine use. Weather-proof, temperature-proof and 
salt-water-proof. 
White Enamel Work calls for Vitralite, which is moisture- 
proof, easy to apply on any surface inside or outside; never 
turns yellow and lasts almost indefinitely. 


FLOOR 
VARNISH 


is the varnish the heel cannot crack nor mar. It becomes part 
of the floor. That's why you can dent the wood but can't crack 
the varnish. it's tough, elastic, water-proof. 


Send for Free Sample Panel Finished with “61” 


Test it with hammer or heel. It will prove that “61” is the only varnish you will 
want on your floors. Get our booklet, **The Finished Floor,” which tells how to finish 
and care for floors, Dealers everywhere carry ‘* P & L” Varnishes, If yours hasn't 
the kind you need, send to us for it. 


Our new book, ‘‘Decorative Interior Finishing,’’ besides telling about “‘P & L’’ 
Varnishes, gives many valuable pointers. It is sent free, on request. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. VARNISH MAKERS 61 YEARS 


Address inquiries to 95 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada address 37 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario 
FACTORIES: NEWYORK BUFFALO CHICAGO BRIDGEBURG.CANADA LONDON PARIS HAMBURG 


Branch Offices and Warehouses: St. Louis, San Francisco 


“Doors Make The House” \ 


The beautiful design and finish, 
exquisite grain and faultless con- 
struction of 


add wonderfully to the permanent value, 
ee beauty and satisfaction of the 
ouse, 


Morgan Doors are light, remarkably strong, 
and built of several layers of wood with grain 
running in opposite directions. Shrinking, 
warping or swelling impossible. Veneered in 
all varieties of hard wood—Birch, plain or 
quarter-sawed red or white Oak, brown Ash, 
Mahogany, etc. Highest standard of door 
quality. Very best for Residences, Apart- 
ments, Offices, Bungalows or any building. 


Each Morgan Door is stamped “MORGAN” 
which guarantees quality, style, durability 
and satisfaction. You can have Morgan Doors 
if you specify and insist. 

In our new book—*“‘The Door Beautiful”’"— 

Doors are chown in their natural 
color and in all styles of architecture for 
interior or exterior use, and it is explained 
why they are the best and cheapest doors 

for permanent satistaction in any building. 

A copy will be sent on request. 
Architects :—Descriptive detaila of Morgan Doors 
may be found in Sweet's Index, pages 678 and 679. 

Morgan Company, Dept. C. Oshkosh, Wis. 
Distributed by Morgan Sash and Door Co., Chicago 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Kindly mention The Craftsman 
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OVERCOMING DIFFICULTIES 
IN HAMMERING COPPER: BY 
JAMES O’NEILL BARNWELL 


EGINNERS in hammered metal 
work, studying without personal in- 
struction, are often hampered and 
discouraged through not knowing a 

few basic principles which govern the han- 
dling of sheet metals. For these home work- 
ers this short paper is written wholly on 
technique; the art side of this fascinating 
subject being left to others. It will be fur- 


\ 

\ 
Shewiny Proper Position of Werk and 
Point where Hammer sheuld Gall . Cc 


ther assumed that interested readers are 
familiar with the elements of the subject 
and that therefore no time need be spent in 
explaining or describing, respectively, terms 


or tools. The metal considered will be cop- 
per. 

In the larger pieces of sheet work the be- 
ginner is confronted by two difficulties, both 
of which arise from the initial “peining” 
done to give the characteristic hammered 
surface to the metal. This hammering with 
the ball or pein of the tool, like all cold 
working of copper, makes it quite hard, and 
in most cases it is desirable to have it as 
hard as possible in the finished state. In 
addition to becoming hard, the sheet 


wrinkles or curls up with varying degrees 
By reheating the sheet, it 


of perversity. 
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becomes an easy matter to straighten it out 
with a rawhide or other mallet, but this 
leaves it relatively soft, a condition, as 


previously stated, not desirable. In any 
case, it is possible to do some flattening with 
the mallet, but when this has all been done 
the piece either remains buckled, or else, in 
or near the center, has a bulge, which ob- 
stinately refuses to lie down. In_ other 
words, the sheet “flops,” as Smith says in 
his work on the pressworking of metals. 

In case of buckling or twisting or wrin- 
kling at the edges, there is obviously too 
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DIAGRAM OF INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR HAMMERING COPPER. 
much metal there. The remedy is to pein or 
hammer the central portion until it has been 
stretched enough to relieve the compression 
of the molecules at the rim. When this has 
been done the piece will lie fairly flat. There 
might be one or more spots or “ruffles” which 
refuse to disappear. This shows that the 
metal at those particular points has been 
stretched beyond the degree to which the 
rim in general has been stretched. To cure 
this defect other medns must be resorted 
to; a consideration of these will be post- 
poned until later. 
In case of a bulge, or “high spot,” as cir- 
cular-saw men call it, there is obviously 
more metal in the center than can be accom- 
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modated by the outer edge. The remedy is 
the reverse of that in the previous case, and 
consists in hammering the outer ring of the 
sheet, beginning at the edge of the high 
spot and working outward to the rim. The 
term center and rim are used relatively, as 
a high spot may develop at any place ex- 
cept on the rim; near one end of an oblong 
piece; in one corner, or elsewhere. In 
remedying either a high spot or a “ruffle,” 
don’t go too fast; the other disease will 
sometimes appear with surprising sudden- 
ness, 

Coming to the consideration of bowl 
work, the raising up of hollow ware from a 
circular disc, there is no operation known to 
the writer in which a misapprehension of 
fundamental principles is more fatal to rapid 
progress. The general proposition is to 
hold the disc on a suitable anvil and strike 
it with a “raising hammer” in such a man- 
ner as will most speedily cause it to assume 
the desired shape. At the same time the 
sheet should be scored or dented as little as 
possible, the rough surface so admired on 
the finished work being the result of a 
highly refined form of studied carelessness 
and in no true sense an incident of manu- 
facture. 

Beginners usually conclude that the quick- 
est way to shape the piece is to hammer 
thoroughly that small spot resting solidly on 
the anvil. They strike it a solid blow with 
the more or less narrow face of the hammer, 
make it thinner at this spot, score it deeply, 
and cause it to grow old before its time. 
The theories entertained by such an experi- 
mentalist are not clear to an outside ob- 
server, but a still more vicious method prac- 
ticed by some can be traced to mistaken 
notions in the mind of the worker, who 
thinks that the metal is to be pulled into 
shape. To this end he hits the disc beyond 
its point of support on the anvil, as it should 
be hit, but with a pushing blow from the 
hammer, somewhat after the manner of 
handling a cue, as approved by expert bil- 
liardists. The hammer is held so that the 
sharp edge cuts into the sheet, on the fly, 
as it were, and our workman evidently hopes 
that the hammer will stick in this cut until 
its energy has been lost in doing useful work 
on the sheet. The worst feature of this 
method is that it does slowly produce the 
desired result, due to the fact, as we have 
already seen, that the metal is struck beyond 
the point of support, though the full force 
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of the blow is not communicated in the 
proper direction. In the absence of a cor- 
rective suggestion, such a misguided stu- 
dent may continue in this practice for some 
time and reduce it to a really “hideous” per- 
fection. 

A better method consists in holding the 
piece at an angle of about forty-five de- 
grees on the face of a suitable anvil or 
“head,” and then to strike downward with 
the hammer beyond the point of contact. 
The distance beyond will vary a good deal, 
depending on various factors, such as the 
thickness of the metal being worked, the 
weight of the hammer, the stage of com- 
pletion, and also on the skill of the operator. 
On thin metal (22 gauge) from one-eighth 
to one-quarter of an inch is enough, while 
for heavy sheets in the early stages a half- 
inch is a good, fast, result-getting distance, 
if a fairly heavy blow is struck. In this 
kind of striking the hammer does not ring 
when it lands on the sheet, but strikes with 
a thud as if on lead. There will be very 
little scoring done also, and, since the outer 
upper skin of the sheet is continually un- 
dergoing a stretching effect, the marks 
which appear become gradually fainter. 
There is an ideal distance for the craftsman 
to keep between himself and his work. The 
hammer should land on unsupported metal ; 
should bend the metal until it pushes it down- 
ward to the support, and have sufficient 
power left to exert some squeezing force on 
the metal as the latter is pinched between 
the face of the hammer and the surface of 
the anvil. The value of this mild squeezing 
of the metal is that the latter hardens when 
subjected to such treatment, and this hard- 
ening prevents deformation of the lower 
part of the work while the softer portion 
toward the rim is being hammered into 
form. If too much force is applied at this 
point in the operation the squeezing will 
seriously dent the sheet of metal. In this 
event the remedy is evidently either to 
strike a lighter blow, or to hit the metal fur- 
ther from its point of original support. If 
the work is crowded too fast, however, 
wrinkles appear in the sheet beyond the 
hammered portion, and if allowed to deepen 
and double into a positive kink, these wrin- 
kles are likely to cause a crack in the sheet 
at this point. When such kinking seems 
imminent, it is well to anneal the piece and 
take a series of light blows all over it for 
the purpose of removing wrinkles, to which 
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” the highest pride of the best homes. The 
glazed designs of SANITAS, both in plain and 
fancy tiles, lend a beauty and cleanliness to kitchens, pantries 
and bathrooms not to be hoped for with other wall coverings. 


For other interiors, absolute reproductions of handsomest paper and fabric 

effects in dull finished SANITAS. Fade proof, stain proof, dust and dirt 

proof — never cracks, never tears — instantly cleaned with damp cloth. 
Ask your dealer or decorator to show you SANITAS or write 


us your needs fully. We will tell how to be satisfactorily sup- 
plied, also send you free samples and sketches. 


STANDARD OIL CLOTH COMPANY 


Dept. F, 
320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





4 Cabot’s 


f ? | Shingle Stains 
ri, Hi ; —FOR— 


| 
OO and all exterior woodwork, es- 


LT tit, Pr , HOUSES | pecially shingles. They are softer 
oes pc a BARNS and richer in color, easier and 


quicker to apply, wear better, look 


STABLES | better, and are fifty per "cent. 


cheaper than paint. Creosote, the 
SHEDS | chief ingredient, is the best wood- 


FENCES | preservative known 


Stained with Cabot’s Shingle Stains Samples of Stained Wood, with Chart of Color 
Robert C. Spencer, Jr., Architect, Chicago Combinations, sent on application 


“Quilt”—the Warmest Sheathing 


Wind and Frost Proof 


N= a mere felt or paper, but a matted lining 
that keeps out the coldas a bird’s feathers 
do. Incomparably warmer than building papers, 
and warmer and cheaper than back-plaster. Costs 
less than Ic, a foot. Keeps warm rooms warm 
and cool rooms cool, ‘‘Jt is cheaper to build 
warm houses than to heat cold ones.” 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc.,141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


— Send for a sa..iple and catalogue (free) of 
Agente at all Central P Cabot’ s Sheathing Quilt 


Kindly mention The Craftsman 
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The Most Artistic and Permanent Building Material in the World 
TRADE MARK 


; 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


**Tapestry’’ Brick has met with unqualified success 
from Maine to California. We find in some minds, how- 
ever, the idea that it is too expensive for usual house 
construction. This is entirely wrong. 

You can afford a “Tapestry” Brick House—you cer- 
tainly cannot afford one of wood. Lumber has grown too 

expensive. Youcannot afford to build even.a modest 
house without knowledge of the comparative cost of 
brick and frame. Ourvaluable little book, “A 
Revolution in Building Materials,” sent free. 


Nothing else for the building of a wall can produce the soft, 
beautiful b’ending colors of “Tapestry” Brick and the charm 
of contrasting designs which its use affords. Altogether differ- 
ent in coloring, texture and hardness from ordinaty face brick. 
The most distinctive brick in America. 

Our valuable book, “Tapestry Brickwork,” 
giving comparative costs of wood, concrete and 
brick constructions, forty-eight pages, cight in 
colors, describing the brick architecture of all ages, 
full of interest to architect and home-builder, sent 
on receipt of 20c. Write for information, describ- 
ing the work you have in mind. 


FISKE & COMPANY, Incorporated 
1756 Flatiron Bidg., New York 
Mfrs. of High Grade Face Brick for over 
30 years. Sole Mfrs. of “‘Tapestry” Brick. 


Promoters and Designers of Artistic Brick- 
work. 


Hardwood Lumber 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK 
QUARTERED RED OAK 


PLAIN OAK 
BAY STATE POPLAR and BLACK WALNUT 
Brick and Cement 

Coating 


will protect concrete or stucco 


Manufactured from logs cut from 
our own forests, 


against damage from moisture and 
will not destroy their distinctive 
texture. Its different shades make 
it desirable for interior decoration 
It is a fire retarder and will there 
fore lessen the insurance. Some of 
the largest mills and handsomest 
residences have used it with great 
success 

Send for book that tells you all 
about it, mentioning this medium. 


WADSWORTH 
HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 


Paint and Varnish Makers and 
Lead Corroders 


82-84 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 


BAND SAWED AND GRADED 


to please the Manufacturers of 
the most exclusive and Artistic 
Furniture. 


Straight or Mixed Cars only 


Edward L. Davis Lumber Co. 


Incorporated 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Kindly mention The Craftsman 





OVERCOMING DIFFICULTIES IN HAMMERING COPPER 


end it is perfectly proper to strike solidly on 
the point of contact but not in such a man- 
ner as will seriously dent the work. 

Sometimes a deep wrinkle appears, and 
one finds that hammering in this manner 
alone does not help, but serves only to ag- 
gravate the difficulty. In this dilemma re- 
member that the whole rim is likely to be in 
a state of compression. Annealing the 
piece removes the strains, and in this soft- 
ened condition the piece should be ham- 
mered in the vicinity of the kink so as to pro- 
duce tension at the rim instead of compres- 
sion. Such tension can be produced by 
hammering on the inside of the piece. It 
may be necessary to sacrifice a little of the 
height already gained. Hammer the work 
so that you feel sure the rim is exerting a 
pulling or stretching effect on the danger- 
ous wrinkle instead of a push. Then by be- 
ginning at the base of the wrinkle and 
hammering on the work lightly but solidly, 
giving a number of blows from the base of 
the wrinkle outward to the rim, the wrinkle 
will disappear. 

In Figure 1, which represents a flat tray 
on the anvil in suitable position to be struck, 
it is evident that when struck on the point 
indicated by the arrow, A, it will bend for- 
ward until it conforms to the surface of the 
anvil at this point. Unless it cracks, it is 
obvious that such bending can take place 
only because of internal change in the 
sheet. It is then revolved a fraction and 
struck again, when it again bends forward. 
This is continued indefinitely, or until the 
tray has reached the desired shape. The 
cumulative changes produced by thousands 
of these small blows is sufficient in the ag- 
gregate to cause any amount of final change 
of position of the molecules, provided the 
metal does not crystallize and disintegrate. 
This can be avoided by careful and repeated 
annealing. 

After a definite stage is reached in rais- 
ing, the work proceeds faster until certain 
additional factors become prominent, when 
the progress again becomes slower. At the 
most rapid stage the progress made is due 
chiefly to the fact that there is an arch effect 
in the piece which operates in conjunction 
with the blow of the ‘hammer to force the 
metal in a useful direction. Everybody 
knows that a thin eggshell is relatively hard 
to crush inward because of its curved sur- 
face. This principle of the arch is also com- 
monly seen in architectural stonework over 
doors and windows. It is evident that any 


segment of the rim of our circular tray (in 
Figure 1) is an arch and that, as shown, the 
hammer will fall on the keystone point of 
such an arch. Some of the energy will be 
consumed by the anvil as fulcrum and point 
A as short arm. The dotted line B repre- 
sents the long arm of the lever, and the hand 
holding it at point C bears testimony, with 
considerable nervous intensity, to the fact 
that the forces are in a healthful condition. 
That part of the energy which is consumed 
usefully (1) bends the sheet forward, and 
(2) squeezes the molecules to a new posi- 
tion. To the bending effect there is a reaction 
not at this stage serious ; this reaction is the 
push outward of the metal where it touches 
the anvil, the internal squeezing is all use- 
ful, because here the counter resistance is 
offered by the arch of forces in the curved 
metal itself, and since the easiest path of 
escape for the molecules is forward, this 
energy is all used up internally in changing 
the shape along the desired direction. 

When we reach the stage pictured in 
Figure 2 the anvil reaction becomes a large 
factor; if one hammers a line around the 
bowl passing through point A for any con- 
siderable time, it can be shown, by measure- 
ment of the diameter before and after, that 
the line of contact just below A is greater in 
diameter after than before. The arch and 
other principles are all still in operation, but 
they have changed in relative importance. 
One reason why the anvil reaction is not a 
still more serious disadvantage at this stage 
is that the piece has been previously 
hammered all over the zone from the bot- 
tom of the bowl up to the point of contact, 
and is therefore hard and relatively unyield- 
ing when compared with the freshly an- 
nealed and still soft upper portion. 

We can use a hardened zone to counteract 
another evil effect which assumes prominence 
when a piece has been raised to the ap- 
proximately cylindrical form shown in 
Figure 2. If we take a stick capable of 
flexion, as for example a yardstick, and rest 
it horizontally by its ends on two wide sup- 
ports like two eight- or ten-inch planks 
(Figure 3) and then press down in the 
middle, we see that the extreme ends raise 
themselves above the plane of support, as 
shown by the dotted lines. 

When we strike a hammer blow in the 
middle of a long cylindrical form the dis- 
tribution of forces is such that the “kick” 
tends to stretch the mouth of the article, in 
precisely the same manner that pressing in 
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the middle of the yardstick causes each end 
to push upward. In fact, if the mouth is 
small or turned in as in Figure 2 it is often 
stretched considerably, which means that it 
must be returned to its original size and 
shape by additional hammering. To avoid 
this accidental stretching, harden, by ham- 
mering, the last half-inch or so of the open 
end before adopting the usual method of 
working the annealed piece from bottom to 
top. This is a corrective used only when 
the mouth is already as small as it should 
be or as small as the middle portion. It is 
better, if possible, for the sake of speed, to 
keep the top relatively large until the lower 
zones are worked fo their proper diameter. 
In order to be sure that these lower zones 
are properly related to the whole shape so 
that the final contour, as called for by the 
design, will be produced, cut a template 
from some flexible but sufficiently stiff ma- 
terial so that it may be creased or bent back 
on itself and the lower half used to test the 
accuracy of the work already done. 

It is obvious that in making a bowl from 
a circular disc we cause an enormous and 
continual shrinkage of the outer edge of the 
original disc. We can apply this rim- 
shrinking process to eliminate the buckling 
of a sheet caused by excess metal at or near 
the edge. In the earlier part of the discus- 
sion, it was explained that buckling in gen- 
eral was best got rid of by stretching the 
center. In case one wave, or what was 
termed a “ruffle,” still remains, however, it 
is possible to shrink the rim on an anvil at 
this point precisely as though it were in- 
tended to raise up the piece into a bowl. 
Give a number of light blows over it until 
it is slightly “tight” around the rim, then 
go around the rim with a rawhide mallet, 
letting the work rest meanwhile on a plane 
surface. After this treatment it should lie 
perfectly flat. Sometimes it is impossible to 
use the method of flattening by stretching 
the middle. If the rim has excess metal, 
it will be necessary to go around it a few 
times with a rawhide mallet, holding the 
cover meanwhile on an anvil in the proper 
position for raising, and using the mallet as 
a raising hammer to shrink the edge by mak- 
ing it take the form of a very shallow bowl. 
Then place the cover on a flat surface and 
hammer it all around the edge lightly with 
the rawhide mallet. This treatment will 
cause it to remain perfectly flat. 
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A NEW BOOK FOR BUILDERS 
OF CRAFTSMAN HOMES 


oS the next year we purpose to 
issue in THE CRAFTSMAN a series 
of articles upon the practical details of 
building Craftsman houses, giving to our 
readers who are interested in house build- 
ing the result of our own actual experience 
with the various forms of construction, 
which may help to solve some of the prob- 
lems that confront the home builder. Later 
on this series of articles will be issued in 
book form as a companion volume to 
“Craftsman Homes.” 

We have gone very gradually into this 
matter of designing and building houses, 
proceeding only as we gained actual expe- 
rience. Our object was to revive the build- 
ing art of an earlier day, when every part of 
a house, whether concealed or revealed, was 
built as solidly and thoroughly as if the en- 
tire structure depended upon it, and when 
the structure itself was made decorative as 
well as sturdy and durable, so that each 
house showed frankly the characteristics 
that belonged to it instead of being hidden 
behind concealed construction and covered 
with conventional ornamentation. 

In order to put our theories into effect 
we began to build houses ourselves, and 
each house has taught us some new lesson 
and suggested some new improvement in 
the methods of construction or the adapta- 
tion of design to comfort and convenience, 
as well as to the expression of beauty and 
individuality. In the coming series of arti- 
cles we purpose to take up one by one the 
several problems of construction, beginning 
with the foundation and going throughout 
the entire building. This, of course, means 
that we will give practical talks on the lay- 
ing of stone, the use of brick, of concrete 
and of the various forms of wood construc- 
tion, basing each article upon the result of 
actual experience in solving the various 
problems for ourselves, and treating the sub- 
ject in a way that is directly addressed to 
the layman, not the professional builder. 
The choice of woods for exterior as well as 
interior use; the kinds of finish that will 
serve to bring out their inherent qualities 
of beauty and durability; the treatment of 
cement and plaster to get the right effect on 
the walls, will all be included, the object 
being to make a book that will be generally 
helpful to any one who is interested in 
house building. 
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NE of the most important details in the 


planning of your new house is the selection 
of the hardware. 


It’s as important as the selecting of the 
right electric light fixtures or the rightg 
heating system. Hardware furnishings gy 
must be durable, safe, artistic—must 
harmonize with the architecture of 
the house and the interior finish. 


The safest way is to use 


SARGENT 


Artistic Hardware 


it not only adds to the beauty of your house, but adds to its 
selling value as well. Yourchoice of designs is very liberal 
—we offer many different patterns to select from, 
SARGENT Cylinder Locks are indispensable. They 
are made on the Easy Spring Principle, yet offer the 
utmost security. By ordering SARGENT Locks and 
Hardware you may feel safe as to durability, safety 
and artistic harmony. Write for a copy of the 
SARGENT BOOK OF DESICNS—FREE 
and make your selection from the many patterns 
illustrated. If you lean towards the Colonial you need 
a Colonial Book—also free. Address 


SARGENT & COMPANY 
158 Leonard Strect, New York. 


WINCHESTER 


SAID TO BE 


GREATEST HEATER 
OF THE AGE, 


Rockland, Me. 
Messrs. Smith & Thayer Co. 
Gents. I think I bought the 
first ** Winchester”’ that came 
than tahated with ut. 7 think 
an satt ww wv. tn, 
it is the greatest heater the ° 
age, and fnuch, cheaper than B U R Cc H A R TZ American 
any 0 n same size. 
I have had it running a little - a 
Jot the mention pone Long-Span Floor Systems 
urne over @ ton coat a . 
month, while my neighbors Specially Adaptable to Fireproof Residence 
around me burned ten, twelve, Construction 


fourteen and even eighteen tons Combination Concrete and Terra Cotta Floors reinforced in two 
last winter, and then did not 


directions, Absolutely Fireproof, Soundproof, Verminprooi. En- 
keep warm enough. dorsed by municipalities and builders as 


The Last Word te Paqnene. Safety and Simplicity 
A CHILD CAN OPERATE THIS HEATER. a ees 
- ; .. — e use any standard form of reinforcing material and can be laid 
If you are going to build a new house — re- from our specifications by any competent mason build 
place the old heater—or would like to know patil Any . a need 
more about the ‘ Winchester,” A Setas of 15% to 25% Over Other Systems 
These floors can be laid in single slabs to 40x 40 feet without 
—— a yopte te pln supporting girders or cohame, with flat. niet, aif term catia en 
giving us n x ° 


F , c concrete ceilings upon which plaster can be applied directly with- 
and mention this magazine. out the use of lath. The ileal floor construction for 


hools, itari » pri sit . and 
SMITH & THAYER COMPANY, ail types of commercial buildings and factories. 
236 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. Investigate Before Build. Handsome Book Free 


BUILDING IMPROVEMENT CO, 
1-3 Madison Ave. New York City 


Yours very truly, 


| 
Kindly mention The Craftsman 
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Fosters IDEAL SprING 


Is the highest standard of excellence in spring 
bed construction. Mechanically, hygienically, 
it is supreme, and because of our process of tempering the 
springs, it will last a lifetime without sagging. So comfortable 
that, once tried, always satisfies. Send for free booklet. 


Try It 30 Nights On Approval 
Every Foster Ideal Dealer is The Ideal is so /uxuriously rest- 
authorized to sell it on 30 days’ ~ a Mest ce aa A Se eo 
Pare and then refund price Plate \% a IDEAL have tried Foster's IDEAL. _— 
i you 


prefer it to ~ . ‘ : . = a 
the Spring. | i a » Ce 


Never had \phhde, Never will 


Payua nave | Leather For| 
The Crafts.. 


| SSRs FOR TABLE 
Bonbons-— \ COVERS, Etc. 
Chocolates. 5) oe ae tae 


and Mole Sheep, 

suede finished 

= leathers in assorted 

colors for all kinds of ART WORK. 

We are tanners of the most complete 

lines of leather. 

Our Booklets showing color samples 
will be forwarded on receipt of 15 ots 


. wl” Character 
: A i” of Candy A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 
|» for Gift Making 


Sold by Sales Agents Everywhere OB South Strect, - Besten, Mase. 


Kindly mention The Craftsman 
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THE NEW NATIONALISM 


ALS IK KAN 


WHY THE CRAFTSMAN STANDS FOR 
THE NEW NATIONALISM: A FORECAST 
FOR THE COMING YEAR 


GOOD many inquiries have come to 
us lately regarding the political 


cast of some of the recent editorial 

articles in THe CraFrsMAN. We 
have been asked “Why an art magazine like 
Tue CRAFTSMAN is going into politics?” 
And just now, at the beginning of a new 
year for the magazine, we take this oppor- 
tunity to make our position clear. In the 
first place, THE CRAFTSMAN has no inten- 
tion of “going into politics” if that term 
means the struggle between parties and the 
intricacies of the usual political game. But 
it does stand for the new nationalism in all 
its phases, and in doing so it endeavors to 
represent the viewpoint of the average citi- 
zen and business man toward national as 
well as individual problems. In the politi- 


cal evolution of the country the questions of 
equal opportunities for all; of the right of 
the nation to demand honesty and loyalty 
from those men who have been elected by 
the people to represent their interests in 
Congress and the several State Legislatures, 


and of the right to control the powerful and 
unscrupulous corporations that threaten to 
undermine the very foundations of our na- 
tional life, have come to be the vital issues 
of the day. These questions stand far above 
the realm of party strife for selfish ends; 
they concern the welfare of every citizen 
in the country, and therefore we assume that 
every reader of THE CRAFTSMAN is in- 
terested in their discussion from all points 
of view. 

Our national zest for the political game in 
the past has blinded us to the heinousness of 
any misuse of public powers, or of faith- 
lessness on the part of the man in office to 
the trust placed in him by the people who 
elected him. We as a people have so wor- 
shiped success and the show of success that 
we have accepted unthinkingly the domina- 
tion of the political machine, considering 
that practical politics lay far outside the 
realm of the average citizen. To our ever- 
lasting disgrace it became at one time a gen- 
erally accepted fact that an honest man, 
who cared about keeping his reputation 
clean and his ideals high, could not afford 
to hold office or to have anything to do with 
the business of government. Thanks to the 
growth of public conscience, that has 


changed within the past few years, and 
now we are beginning to see that the grafter 
who uses for his own interest, or sells to the 
highest bidder, the powers delegated to him 
by the people he represents, is a traitor not 
only to his country, but to the whole of so- 
ciety. In the business world we put in 
prison and ostracize forever the forger, the 
embezzler or the thief, yet such offenses are 
small when compared to the man who be- 
trays a public trust. We are rapidly grow- 
ing to see that this is so, and the day will 
come, and that soon, when the man holding 
political office who dares to violate the con- 
fidence placed in him will be hounded from 
public life and deprived forever of the 
chance of doing further harm. 

And another question that the average 
citizen is facing now and must shortly de- 
cide is: whether legal or even Constitutional 
technicalities shall be allowed to thwart the 
purpose of good government. Much criti- 
cism has been aroused by Mr. Roosevelt’s 
fearless questioning of the wisdom of recent 
Supreme Court decisions, and if we are to 
make a fetich of the Supreme Court and re- 
gard it as infallible, the critics are quite 
justified. But from the viewpoint of the 
plain citizen, it would seem that when a 
rigidly technical application of certain pro- 
visions of the Constitution or of the law 
stands in the way of the best administration 
in the interests of all the people, it is time 
for the application of some ordinary common 
sense. We hold the Constitution as almost 
sacred, and rightly so, because of the funda- 
mental truths it contains. But we hold the 
Bible as entirely sacred, and yet the spirit 
of the present age has completely outgrown 
the limitations of the letter and is striving 
with all the new light it has gained in the 
progress of the ages to rise to an under- 
standing and interpretation of the spirit, ap- 
plying its teachings for the good of humanity 
instead of using them to bolster up the 
claims of some petty sect or one-sided doc- 
trine. 

If standing for such principles is “going 
into politics,” then THE CRaFTsMAN has al- 
ways been in politics, for it has always been 
interested in human welfare and human 
progress above all things, and prone to re- 
gard the entire legislative and judicial ma- 
chinery as existing solely for the service of 
the people, and representing all the people 
rather than any one class or section. 

For precisely the same reasons THE 
CRAFTSMAN is also a farm journal, in that 
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it regards agriculture as the one occupation 
absolutely indispensable to the welfare of 
the people. The pinch of high prices dur- 
ing the past year or so has brought about a 
revival of interest in agriculture, and for 
this reason the increased cost of living, 
which bears so heavily upon all of us, may 
yet prove to be a blessing in disguise. From 
the very first THe CRaFrrsMAN has held 
that agriculture is not only the normal oc- 
cupation of the greater part of mankind, 
but that some knowledge of it is absolutely 
necessary to the development of men and 
women who shall be fitted to take their 
place as good citizens. Not only should 
every one of us be familiar with the methods 
of producing the commodities that our 
existence depends on, but every one of us 
has the right to the all-round training in 
self-reliance and the power of initiative that 
comes from grappling at first hand with real 
conditions. The history of all civilization 
shows us the ultimate fate of nations which 
have grown away from the soil, allowing 
their food to be produced by the labor of 
serfs and slaves while the great body of citi- 
zens gave themsélves over to exploitatidn 
and its resultant luxuries. We are travel- 
ing pretty fast along this downward road, 
but we seem to have called a halt in time, 
and now the tide is turning,—slowly but un- 
mistakably,—back to the land and the nor- 
mal way of living. 

We have dealt with agriculture in a more 
or less theoretical way for several years, 
for the purpose of arousing interest in the 
subject as a whole, but always coming closer 
to practical examples, especially during the 
past year. During the coming year we pur- 
pose to make our farming articles even 
more practical, giving to our readers the 
results of actual experiments in coping with 
conditions that nearly every farmer must 
meet and conquer if he is to succeed. 
Craftsman Farms, situated as it is upon the 
partially barren soil of the New Jersey hills, 
and therefore exposed to the worst effects 
of drought and other adverse conditions, 
furnishes us with a perpetual object lesson 
in the overcoming of the ordinary difficul- 
ties that beset the agriculturist. We pur- 
pose to have a series of articles giving to 
our readers the benefit of our own actual ex- 
perience in every phase of farming, and in 
addition to these we will have a series of 
articles by Mr. H. B. Fullerton, the man in 
charge of the Demonstration Farms estab- 
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lished by the Long Island Railroad, giving 
detailed and practical directions regarding 
the management of the soil and crops, the 
rotation of crops, the kind of plants that 
will grow under specified conditions, and 
the best methods of market gardening. 

We shall be able also during the coming 
year to give our readers the benefit of wide 
practical experience im the building art. 
The Craftsman house has come to be an ac- 
cepted style, and every one that we build 
teaches us new lessons in design and con- 
struction, and shows us endless opportuni- 
ties for expressing in each house the in- 
dividuality of the people who are to live in 
it, as well as the natural qualities inherent 
in the building materials that are used and 
the requirements of the site, the landscape 
and the climate which make up the environ- 
ment of the house. Also, the series of 
articles by Barry Parker, the famous Eng- 
lish architect, will be continued throughout 
the coming year and will then be put in book 
form. We have ample proof that these 
articles, showing the English point of view 
regarding the building art, have been found 
full of helpful suggestions by those of our 
readers who are interested in architecture. 
Naturally, the allied subjects of town plan- 
ning, landscape gardening and civic im- 
provement of all kinds are of equal interest 
to such readers, and we purpose during the 
coming year to devote more space to them 
than ever. 

It goes without saying that THe Crarts- 
MAN will be as much and more of an art 
magazine in the future than it ever has been. 
American art, as distinguished from the art 
of any other country in the world, is grow- 
ing as swiftly as everything grows when 
once it has taken root in our national life. 
THe CRAFTSMAN has always stood for the 
new, vigorous, sincere expression in art, and 
that is gaining such strength that the field 
of art which this magazine has made pecu- 
liarly its own is widening with every year 
that passes. 

Handicrafts, of course, form one of the 
foundation stones upon which this magazine 
was established. We believe, and have al- 
ways believed most heartily, that every boy 
and girl should learn to work with the hands 
in making useful things. We ds not be- 
lieve in play work or in making unnecessary 
things because they may have an educational 
effect, but we do believe in training young 
people to do things that are useful, and 
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Most Exquisite Wiggin’s Latest Creation 


Of all Dainty | 
Wall Fabrics rt O- V 


A new and exclusive Wiggin “‘ Fab-Rik-O-Na”’ line that marks a distinct advance 1n wall covering. 
Novelty of texture, beauty, richness and durability are attractively combined in “‘Art Ko-Na."’ It 
at once appeals to highest artistic sense in home making. Wide variety of tones and shades afford 
unique combinations. Send to-day for samples. ‘‘Art Ko-Na’’ is readily applied and may be 
cleaned with damp cloth or sponge. Colors are not affected by the sun. 


FAB-RIK-O-NA S318 


(Trade Mark Registered—U. S. Pat. Off. and in Pat. Off. tn Gt. Brit.) 
are the finest made. They include, 








beside Art Ko-Na, oe plain Send 

and dyed Tapestry Burlaps, Kord 

Ko-Na, Canvases and other fabric to-day 
hangings. A greatvariety of special 

surface effects in a wide range of jor Our 
tones and colors. Homemakers’ 


BURLAPS stamped ‘‘ Fab-Rik- : 

O-Na” are the high- Fab-Rik-O-Na 
est quality made. The trade-mark is a 

guarantee,and appears on the back of Book 

every yard. Do not accept imitations, 

as they cannoli give lasting results. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO., 212 Arch St., Bloomfield. N. J. 
Fab-Rik-O-Na Wall Coverings are recommended and sold by all first-class decorators. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


COMPLIMENTARY PORTFOLIO OF COLOR PLATES 


NOTABLE EXAMPLES OF 


INEXPENSIVE DECORATION AND FURNISHING 








“Tue House BEAUTIFUL” is an illustrated monthly 
magazine, which gives you the world’s best authorities 
on every feature of making the home beautiful. ao 

It is invaluable for either mansion or cottage. It Poe i a | 

A 7” =) 


shows you wherein taste goes farther than money. Its 
teachings have saved costly furnishings from being 
vulgar; and on the other hand, thousands of a 
sive houses are exquisite examples of superb taste from 
its advice. It presents its information interestingly and 
in a very plain, practical way. Everything is illustrated. 
“Tue House BEavuTiFruL” is a magazine which no 
woman interested in the beauty of her home can afford 
to be without. Itis full of suggestions for house build- 
ing, house decorating and furnishing, and is equally 
valuable for people of large or smal! income. 


ELLEN M. HENROTIN, 
Ex. Pres. Nat. Federation of Women's Clubs. 


Its readers all say it is a work remarkably worthy, A “House Beautiful” illustration greatly reduced 
thorough and useful. The magazine costs $3.00 a year. THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL,236 Michigan Ave., Chicago 

But to have you test its value, for $1.00 we will send you the You may send me your Portfolio of Notable Examples of 
current number and “THE House BEAUTIFUL” Portfolio gratis, | Sf thecurent imuc of Tun House Buacrirut t 
on receipt of the Five Months’ Trial Subscription coupon. The enclose herewith §1,00 for a special rate five-month trial 
Portfolio is a collection of color plates and others of rooms in | “"*“"*"""° a 
which good taste rather than lavish outlay has produced charming | ----------------------------------------- 
effects. The Portfolioaloneisa prizewhichmoneycannotordina-[ ~~ ss 
rily purchase. Enclose $1.00 with the coupon filled out and send to | ~ Avpress ~~~" 


HERBERT S. STONE, Publisher of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ! ““j5wn on cary aa. 
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Sold by all up-to-date Canset and Department Stores. 
« free Booklet U 


ody Four 
Essential Features 

In Household 

Necessities 


HE four most important requisites to be 
considered in housefurnishing—Econo- 


my—Cleanliness—Durability—and Appearance 


—are responsible for the widespread popularity 
and ever increasing demand for 


CREX GRASS CARPETS AND RUGS 


Long wear and economical service are attributes of CREX 
and the natural toughness combined with artistic de- 
signs warrant its general acceptance as the typical, 
everyday, all year round floor covering. 

CREX is serving as the only floor covering in 
thousands of homes and is daily adding to its list of 
enthusiastic users. It is big value all through—made 
for long wear—to fill every requirement—and suit 
every home. 

Rugs: In all sizes of exclusive designs and beautiful 
colors. 

Carpets: Solid colors 
in all widths 

Caution: Avoid Imitations 


label, 


plain and striped effects— 
The genuine bears the 


Send for 


; beautifully tlustrated. 


CREX CARPET CO., 377 Broadway, N.Y. 





on your 
meat bills 
by cooking 
your foods in 


“Fulper’ Earthenware 
Utensils 


and follow the recipes as printed in: the 
Free Book of Recipes which we send with 
every order for the 


Home Assortment of Cookers 


2- 4’’ Casseroles and Covers 
2- % pt. Bean Pots, no Covers 
1 -8"’ Casserole and Cover 
1- 2 Petite Marmite and Cover 
1 -2 qt. Bean Pot and Cover 
These 7 pieces and 5 covers for only $2, delivered Free 
Your guests will envy you the hot, tasty, savory 
viands, cooked and served in these seven quaint snub- 
nosed dishes. They'll all want to learn how to cook 
and serve “E in Casserole” and 
“En Marmite. 
Send Us $2.00 Right Now, to- 
gether with your Dealer's name; 
we will see that you get this 
Home Assortment. Be the first to 
serve a luncheonin thisnewstyle. 


FULPER POTTERY CO. 
Founded 1805 
13 Main St., Flemington, N. J. 


Reference: Dun’ s or Bradstreet’ s 


MARMITE 


When convenience is our first thought, the imitation 
candle makes the use of many an old lighting instrument 
possible, retaining the beautiful clear-cut shades and 
globes as used on the old lamps for the protection of 


"8 The ENOS CO. 


Makers of Lighting Fixtures 
1h are ien Sat NEW YORK 
Salesrooms: 36 West 837th Street 


Baltimore: 519 N. Charles St. 

San Francisco: 334 Sutter St. 

Toronto: No. 94 King St. West 

Pittsbarg: The Norton Company, 

Century Building 

Boston: Be Rtehvesh tank ParkSt 
The A. N. Neilson Co., 

— 189 Michigan Ave. 


Portland: J. C. English Company, 
128 Park St. 
Les Angeles: Brooks Decorating Co.. 
696 South Alvarado St. 
*Detroit: OC. J. Netting Co., 
256 Woodward Ave. 
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OBJECTIONS TO A THIRD PARTY 


through the doing to build in themselves the 
qualities which will make them the kind of 
citizens we want. The other features of the 
magazine will be along the lines already 
known to our readers. The.series of de- 
lightful articles by Mr. Walter Dyer will 
be continued, and there will be many special 
articles, to say nothing of the most vigor- 
ous short stories printed in any magazine 
today. 

There is nothing new in the forecast we 
offer to our readers ; only a further develop- 
ment of the things we have been doing since 
the beginning. As our readers are our 


friends, and take THE CRAFTSMAN because ° 


they are interested in what we have to say 
to them, we do not need the gift of second 
sight to prophesy that we will be better 
friends than ever at the close of the year 
opened by this issue of the magazine. 


NOTES 


A CONGRESSMAN’S OBJECTIONS TO 
THE IDEA OF A THIRD PARTY 

Eprtor’s Note.—The following is one among the 
many letters that have come to us from Gover- 
nors, Senators and Congressmen throughout the 
country in regard to our article in the August 
CRAFTSMAN on “The New Political Party.” Al- 
though this letter of Mr. Richardson’s takes issue 
with our article we are glad to present it in THE 
CRAFTSMAN. We are seeking for the truth where- 
ever it may be found, and are not especially in- 
terested in either the Democratic or the Republi- 
can party as such. We are trying to get at some- 
thing much more fundamental than party politics, 
and we realize that there is always another side 
to every question. Among the letters opposed to 
our argument we feel that Mr. Richardson’s is 
the most significant. 

Mr. Gustav STICKLEY, 

Dear S1r:—I have read the article in the 
August issue of THE CRAFTSMAN entitled: 
“A New Political Party Founded on Con- 
servation and the Square Deal.” 

I do not agree with you in the premises, 
upon which you base the desire and demand 
of the people for a new political organiza- 
tion. 

There are but two political parties con- 
tending for supremacy and the control of 
our Government: the Republican and 
Democratic organizations. A new party 
must necessarily draw chiefly its supporters 
from the dissatisfied members of these two 
great national organizations. The Demo- 
cratic party is more united, harmonious and 
militant today than since the close of the 
Civil War, on the great fundamental prin- 
ciple that brought it into existence—the 
broad, great and wise Governmental policy 


of “equal justice to all and special privileges 
to none.” 

This is truly the epitome of what you de- 
nominate “A Square Deal.” 

The Republican party is torn asunder by 
strife, bickerings, criminations and recrimi- 
nations. This condition has been brought 
about by an undeniable and defiant refusal 
of the leaders of the Republican party to 
fulfill their solemn promises to give the 
masses of the people “a square deal” in the 
relief from the unjust burden of taxation 
that for years has been imposed on the peo- 
ple for the sole benefit of special and privi- 
leged interests, under the guise of a tariff 
law, to protect the American laborer in the 
difference between cost of production at 
home and abroad. 

“Conservation,” which is to be practically 
the sole issue of your new party, has not to 
date been dignified as an issue, and never 
will attain that dignity to any important de- 
gree in this or any other campaign. 

The true reason for that is that practically 
all Democrats and a large majority of Re- 
publicans are opposed to and are unwilling 
for the national and valuable resources of 
our country to be absorbed by designing 
corporations or individuals, to the loss and 
injury of the public. That is what I un- 
derstand conservation to mean, as brought 
recently to the front by the insistent com- 
plaints developed in the Ballinger-Pinchot 
controversy. 

I am not indifferent as to a wholesome 
conservation, together with active develop- 
ment and utilization of our reserved re- 
sources of wealth, our inland waterways 
and water powers; but all such questions or 
those kindred thereto can never make an 
issue for a new successful political party. 

The living, vital issue now absorbing at- 
tention in the present campaign between the 
two great political parties would be as 
Halley’s Comet to the obscurest and un- 
known star in the firmament as compared 
with the popular acceptation of conserva- 
tion, 

Any practical, everyday observant citizen 
will listen eagerly now to a proposition to 
reduce the price of flour, bacon and similar 
domestic articles in use in every family 
rather than be told about how indispensable 
it is to his happiness to reserve and con- 
serve what this country has for the use 
and benefit of generations of people yet un- 
born. 


Permit me to say, most courteously, that 
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another inistake you make in your sugges- 
tions, as to the formation of a new political 
party, is in entirely misinterpreting the 
motives, action, and results of the combina- 
tion of insurgent-Republicans and Demo- 
crats that overthrew the Republican ma- 
jority in the last Congress. 

“Insurgency” had its birth in the abject 
submission of the leaders of the Republican 
party to the dictation of special interests 
and an utter disregard of their vows to give 
relief to the people. Many Republicans re- 
volted, and as Insurgents—“progressives” 
you call them—stood for and asserted 
Democratic conventions, principles and 
policies. These “Insurgents” are strictly 
in line with the living vital issues made by 
the Democratic party in this National Cam- 
paign. If they are faithful to their protes- 
tations, a Democratic victory will give them 
profound satisfaction. It is the Payne 
Tariff Law that has brought about the in- 
surgency in the Republican ranks, but cer- 
tainly on that subject we were all and are 
insurgents in the ranks of Democracy. 

I am aware that it is said that Democrats 
have all kinds, of different views about the 
tariff, but I observe with much satisfaction 
that the stand-pat leaders of the Republi- 
can party are greatly discomforted by our 
united front in this campaign. 

Your entire idea of the formation of a 
new party seems to rest on Mr. Roosevelt. 

I do not think that any natural great 
political movement can possibly be made de- 
pendent on the acts of one man. Such 
movements create men as leaders and never 
wait for Roosevelt or any other man to 
create the movement. This is not good 
political philosophy and partakes quite much 
of the appearance of individualism, which is 
death to all such creations. 

In the reasons given in your article for a 
new party, you say this about Mr. Roose- 
velt in connection with the same: “It has 
often been said that were he again to be- 
come a candidate he would make the fight 
equally well with either the Republican or 
the Democratic party behind him.” 

If you are as much mistaken in all your 
other calculations for a new party, as in 
that, then you are certainly building on a 
false foundation. You are also mistaken, in 
my opinion, when you say of Mr. Roose- 
velt: “Were he nominated by either party 
the contest would split both to the founda- 
tion.” In this, you are dealing with purely 
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intangible, speculative, political abstractions, 
upon which you assume the successful 
formation of a new party. With perfect 
frankness and sincerity, 1 say to you that 
Mr. Roosevelt in his public life, and as an 
official in the discharge of public duty, has 
impressed himself generally on Democrats, 
as being intuitively and instinctively a Re- 
publican partisan of the stand-pat stalwart 
order. I am not condemning his partisan- 
ship, but merely call to your attention that 
it is not of that character that will cause 
Democrats “to flock to his standard” as you 
so confidently think. Whether Mr. Roose- 
velt’s power will be as great with Republi- 
cans, in the formation of a new party, as 
you seem to think it will be, is to my mind 
a political problem the solution of which is 
fraught with many grave and serious doubts 
and misgivings in the very early future. 
Mr. Roosevelt has used and will continue 
to use his wiles and blandishments on in- 
surgent Republicans of the last Congress, 
to coax them at the proper time back to the 
ranks of the “Regulars.” For his own 
alignment will be shoulder to shoulder with 
the stalwart, stand-pat Republicans. In 
such an event, you say: “Were he (Roose- 
velt) out of the question, the record made 
during his administration by Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot and also by the Honorable James 
R. Garfield is sufficient ‘in the eyes of the 
people’ to give either of them the leadership 
of a party pledged to Conservation and 
honest Government.” After carefully read- 
ing the proceedings of the late Republican 
State Convention of Ohio, it appears to me 
that Mr. Garfield was “so disposed of” that 
during the coming campaign he will trail 
far behind the “Regulars” and be ready 
whenever called on to deny that he was 
ever an “insurgent.” As to how Mr. Gif- 
ford Pinchot stands “in the eyes of the 
people,” is at present an unsettled and 
vexatious question and will so continue 
until the hearings together with the con- 
clusion in the Ballinger-Pinchot contest are 
submitted to the country. As I see it, the 
only result of the organization of a new party 
would be to defeat the progressives, or in- 
surgents, in what they claim to stand for. 
It would materially aid in giving a new 
lease of power to the Republican party. I 
do not say that is what you desire. There 
is no place and no opportunity for a new 
party at this time in American politics. 
You remember that the Whig party yielded 
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Healthful Warmth 


It is easy to make a house warm 
—if enough coal is burned—but 
sanitary, economical heating is dif- 
ferent. It requires a scientifically 
planned system that introduces an 
abundance of fresh, warm air and 
that wastes none of the fuel. 


“FARQUAR’ 


Sanitary Heating 


System 


does just this. It warms fresh air 
without scorching or drying the life 
out of it. It renews the entire supply 
of air in the room every ten minutes. 
It retains the natural humidity of the 
air and keeps it at an even tempera- 
ture, thus giving a truly healthjul 
warmth. 


The | 


The Farquhar Sanitary Furnace is | 


self-regulating. Drafts are automat- 


ically controlled—the only attention | 


required is a new supply of fuel 
every 24 hours. 


Solid welded 
steel firebox 
prevents 
any 

possible 
escape 

of gas or 
dust into 

the air 
flues. 


No 


was ted- 


of heat. 


If you are building a house—start 
right. Investigate the Farquhar 
System. If you have been troubled 
by bothersome or unhealthful heat- 
ing, the Farquhar will bringa lasting 


Summer of content and healthfulness | 


into your home. 
Write for Catalogue. 


coal is | 


only suffict- | 
ent is burned | 
to produce | 
the right | 
amount | 


Overheat- | 
ing is im- | 
possible. 


THE FARQUHAR FURNACE COMPANY, | 


Wilmington, Ohio. 


t 


Say: ‘‘White Lead My House”’ 
not simply ‘‘Paint My House’”’ 


HITE lead and linseed oil 

always mean paint— but 

all paint (unfortunately) is not 
white lead and oil. 

To say ‘‘ paint my house’’ 

is like ordering berries when 

you want strawberries. 
gooseberries. 

*‘White Lead my house’? means 
** paint it with pure white lead and lin- 
seed oil.’ These two materials make 
true paint, natural paint. 

Pure white lead is the only known 
white pigment, which, when mixed with 
linseed oil, will produce durable, non- 
cracking, non-chipping paint. 

Have your house ‘‘ white-leaded’’ 
(which means not only painted, but 
painted right). Specify “‘ Dutch Boy 
Painter ’’ pure white lead and the purity 
of the white lead will be a certainty. 
Any tint can be secured. Ask the painter 
—he knows. 


Get our “ Dutch Boy Paint Adviser No. 96 ” 
Free. Substantial helps on painting, deco- 
ration and lawn arrangement. 


National Lead Company 
An office in each of the following cities: 
New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland 
Chicago St. Louis 
-Qohn T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 


You may get 
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Experiment No More 


Mixing paints used to be a necessary 
part of learning the painter’s trade. 

Now machines do it so much better. 
The apprentice doesn’t have to spend his 
days experimenting—spoiling whole batches 
of good paint—or worse still, putting it on 
improperly prepared. 

He insures satisfactory results with 


and saves his time and your money, for 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


“What will we do 


about mantels?”’ 


This little booklet will help you 
answer the question properly 


“High Standard” Paint is mixed and ground | 


—ready for the brush—by the finest paint- 
grinding machinery in America. 

Chemical and scientific tests—the only 
real tests fof materials and methods—based 
upon years of practical experience, take 
the place of the hit or miss methods of the 
painter’s hand-made process, leaving to 
him time and opportunity to develop skill 
in painting. 

During 35 years the ‘‘Little Blue Flag’’ 
has come to have a definite value on a 
paint can. It means Assured Quality and 
is your protection. 

There is a ‘‘High Standard”’ paint for 
every purpose and a line of ‘‘Little Blue 
Flag’’ Varnishes just as complete—just as 
sure to satisfy 

Write for booklet ‘‘The Owner’s Re- 


It is full of suggestions and ideas 


for the selection of mantels that 
Wisp will harmonize with their sur- 


roundings—that will put the fin- 
ishing touch to any room—"“key” 
it up to an artistic success. 


It is profusely illustrated with 
pictures of Voss mantels in ar- 
tistic interiors—mantels in every 
style—from the Mission to the 
Colonial—in every appropriate 
wood and finish, polished and 
flat—natural and white. 

Fill out the slip below, mail it to 
us and we will send you a com- 
plimentary copy of this booklet 
by return mail. 

Get it today—learn how much 
an artistic mantel adds to the 
appearance of any room. 


Voss Mantel Company (Inc.) 


16th and Arbegust Sts., Louisville, Ky. 


iniwn ige “Master Mantel Builders for 25 Years” 

sponsibility. NOTE: We execute special designs from architects’ drawings. 

The Lowe Brothers Company 
450 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 


New York Chicago Kansas City 


——— See ee — 


Voss Mantel Company, Louisville, Ky. 
Boston Gentlemen:— Will you kindly send me a compli- 


mentary copy of ‘‘Mantels for the Home.** 
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CATHEDRALS AS RODIN SEES THEM 


to the Democratic party under the influence 
of the Wilmot proviso and the Fugitive 
Slave Law, as did the Federalist party un- 
der the Alien and Sedition Laws. The Re- 
publican party was brought into existence by 
the Kansas and Nebraska bills and the 
country believes, as I see it, that the time 
has come to put the Republican party out 
of commission; and this cannot be accom- 
plished by any other than the National 
Democratic party, fighting as it now is, 
under its genuine fundamental party prin- 
ciples. Yours truly, 
WILLIAM RICHARDSON. 


IN PRAISE OF CATHEDRALS: 
BY AUGUSTE RODIN 


HERE is no one to defend them. The 
weight of years is weighing them 
down, and under the pretense of 
healing them, of “restoring” them, 
the architect finishes what the years have 
begun ; he is the physician who insidiously 
kills his patient. The crowd stands silent 
before them, incapable of understanding the 
splendor of these architectural giants, but 
admiring nevertheless. Oh! the mute admi- 
ration of the multitude! I feel impelled to 


call out to them that their feeling is richly 


justified. Yes, our French cathedrals are 
wonderfully beautiful, but their beauty is 
not easy to understand. Let us study it to- 
gether, and the comprehension of their 
beauty will come to you, as it has come to 
me. Rocks, forests, gardens, northern sun, 
all these are contained in essence in these gi- 
gantic bodies; all our France is in our ca- 
thedrals, as all of Greece is in the Par- 
thenon. 

Alas! we have reached the evening of 
their great day. These ancient creatures 
are dying, and they are dying martyrs’ 
deaths. 

Renan prayed for the Acropolis. Does 
that encourage no one to protect you, 
Rouen, Caen,—marvels of France? Have 
we not a new poet to pray for the cathe- 
drals which are untouched as yet by the 
hand of the despoiler, for these sublime 
virgins? 

Those admirable workmen who, by dint 
of concentrating their thoughts on Heaven, 
succeeded in fixing Heaven’s image on 
earth, are no longer here to preserve their 
work. Time robs it every day of a little of 
its life, and the restorers, by travestying it, 
rob it of its immortality. 


Before leaving earth myself, I want at 
least to have told my admiration for these 
marvels, I who have been privileged to love 
them and to have tasted before them the 
best pleasures of my life. I want to cele- 
brate these stones so tenderly brought to 
beauty by humble and gifted artists; these 
moldings modeled as lovingly as the lips of 
women; these spaces of beautiful shade, 
where gentleness sleeps in strength; these 
fine, powerful nerves which run to the 
vaulted roof and are bound into the inter- 
section of a flower; these rose-windows in- 
spired by the setting sun or the sun of the 
morning. * * * When all this has per- 
ished, the world will be changed, dishon- 
ored, till that distant time arrives when hu- 
man intelligence shall mount again to the 
Beatrice of eternity. 

* * . + * 

The Romanesque type, that pure geome- 
try, is the principle of French styles. It 
never gives way to another. It was perfect 
from its primitive phase. That discipline, 
full of reserve and energy, produced all our 
architecture. It is the ege which contains 
the germ of life. 

The Gothic is the history of France. It 
is the tree of all our genealogies. It. pre- 
sides over our formation as it lives in our 
transformation. It persists in the styles 
which follow it till the end of the eighteenth 
century. These styles are mere declensions. 
The neo-Greek, directly studied, inspired 
only the copyists of the fifteenth century ; 
nevertheless, vivified by the Gothic,—for 
our Renaissance is only a phase of Gothic 
art—it produced beautiful works. But 
when, in the nineteenth century, an attempt 
was made to follow the Greek and the 
Romanesque more closely, to throw off the 
Gothic influence, architects fell into disorder 
or into imbecility, and betrayed all their 
models. Only one model can be faithfully 
copied, and that model is Nature; the copy- 
ing of works of art is forbidden by the 
fundamental principle of art itself. 

All restorations are, by definition, copies ; 
this is why they are condemned in advance. 

It is not by seeking to surprise the per- 
sonal secret of their genius that it is possi- 
ble to join the masters; it is by following 
their example in the study of Nature. All 
the great artists of all the ages are voices 
that sing the praises of Nature in unison. 
Centuries may intervene between them, they 
remain contemporaries. All the great mon- 
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uments are marked by the same character; 
the balusters of Blois are primitive Greek. 

The French cathedrals are an outgrowth 
of the French nature. It is the air of our 
heavens, at the same time so brisk and so 
sober, which has given our artists their im- 
pulse and refined their taste. The adorable 
national lark, alert and graceful, is the 
image of their genius. It throws itself 
forth with the same confidence, and the as- 
piring carved stone brightens in the gray 
air like the wings of the bird. 

Even when I was young I admired the 
Gothic lace-work, but now I understand the 
role and wonder at the power of that lace- 
work. It swells the profiles and fills them 
with sap. Seen at a distance, these profiles 
are like ravishing caryatides below a pro- 
jection, like vegetable growths that model 
the straight line of the wall, like brackets to 
relieve its weight. The soul of Gothic art 
is in this voluptuous declension of lights and 
shadows, which gives rhythm to the cathe- 
dral as a whole and constrains it into life. 

os + * * * 

The cathedrals impose peace by their har- 
mony. 

Harmony, in living bodies, results from 
the balancing of moving masses. 

It is almost exactly the same with the ca- 
thedrals. Their concordances and their 
equilibriums are absolutely dependent on 
the laws of Nature, proceeding from the 
general order. 

Everybody knows that the human body 
in motion is constantly falling. Equilibrium 
is restored by compensation. The leg which 
is carrying, returning under the body, serves 
as a pivot for the entire weight, and at that 
instant makes alone the entire and only 
effort. The leg which is not carrying serves 
only to regulate or modulate the motion, and 
modifies it insensibly or rapidly, until it re- 
places and releases the carrying leg. Thus 
we rest ourselves by shifting the weight of 
the body from one leg to the other; it is 
like a caryatid changing its burden from 
one shoulder to another. 

This somewhat detailed discussion is not 
without its interest in the matter of cathe- 
drals, for it is these compensated losses of 
equilibrium, instinctively employed in life, 
which have inspired the Gothic oppositions 
and balancings. 

The outlines suggested by these great op- 
positions involve other questions than those 
of equilibrium and solidity. They deter- 
mine also those profound shadows and 
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those fine lights which make a cathedral so 


magnificent a garment. For everything is 
bound together, the slightest element of 
truth summons truth entire, and the beauti- 
ful is not distinct from the useful, whatever 
the ignorant may imagine. 

These great shadows and these great 
lights are produced by the lines which are 
the only essential ones, the only ones which 
count at a distance, the only ones which are 
never meager and never poor, because the 
half-tone predominates. And in spite of 
their power, or more accurately, because of 
it, these lines, these designs, are light and 
supple ; for it is force which produces grace, 
and it is perversion of taste or perversity 
of spirit to seek grace in weakness. ; 

Now, this play of day and night, this 
harmonious employment of light and shade, 
is the end and the means; it is strictly the 
raison d’étre of architecture. And is it not 
the supreme end of sculpture also? Sculp- 
ture may find a more immediate and more 
circumstantial object in vegetation, in ani- 
mals, in the human figure; but in the last 
analysis, it is light and shade that the sculp- 
tor molds and models, as does the architect ; 
in the noblest acceptation of the term, sculp- 
ture should be spoken of only as a phase of 
architecture. 

Then this Gothic architecture, which sup- 
poses the crowd, which is destined for the 
crowd, offers to light and shade, to their 
infinite logical variations, the richest ele- 
ments of equilibrium and balance. -_ 

When one of the two opposed parts is in 
the light, the other is in the shadow. The 
two parts, vast in themselves, grow greater 
by their opposition. The antique expressed 
itself by shorter plans than those of the 
Gothic system. These latter thus develop 
greater depth. 

How simple all of this is! Only the es- 
sential. Nature accepts joyfully this modest 
and noble opportunity to exhibit her fairy 
devices; gentle, deep shadows, half-tones, 
soft gradations, loving caresses of light. 

And there is never any black. Works 
destined for the open air should always 
avoid black; it inevitably produces an im- 
pression of dryness. The beautiful Gothic 
has always taken care to’ refuse black the 
slightest pretext for intrusion; hence the 
sloping of the arched entrances, the width 
of the porches, the projection of counter- 
forts from the faces, and in general, all 
those oblique plans by which the artist pro- 
duces his half-tones. We see this beveling 
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in the bas-reliefs and even in the figures 

sculptured about the doors. Everywhere is 

found the same intelligent and sensible soft- 

ness, accompanied by the same energy. * * 
* * * * * 

I would I could induce a love for this 
marvelous art, and help to preserve all of 
it that still remains intact. I would that I 
might save for our children the great lesson 
from the past which the present refuses to 
learn. I am striving to awaken minds and 
hearts to comprehension and love. 

But I cannot tell everything. Go and see. 
And above all, see with candor and sim- 
plicity. 
Translated by Roy Tempie House. 
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CONFESSIONS OF BOYHOOD: BY JOHN 
ALBEE 


EMORIES of a childhood passed 
M in a little village of New England 

in the early part of the last cen- 

tury, make up one of the most de- 
lightful books of reminiscences we have 
seen for a long time. It is a vivid picture 
of the New England life of nearly three- 
quarters of a century ago, mellowed and 
broadened by the experience of a man of 
ripe years, who is also a philosopher and 
good deal of a poet. 

The story is very simply told, being little 
more than a series of pictures that seem to 
flash up in a more or less haphazard way to 
the author’s mind as he dreams of the days 
that are past. The viewpoint of the child is 
preserved in all its truthfulness, yet the 
book manifestly grows out of the memories 
of one whose knowledge of human nature is 
wide enough to enable him to recall exactly 
how he saw life at the beginning. It is a 
story of the stern self-respecting poverty of 
the New Englander, for the father of the 
family died when the boy was very young 
and his mother and sisters had a hard 
struggle to make ends meet. In this con- 
nection he gives a picture of village life 
and neighborly kindness that is worth re- 
membering. As he says: “Dresses were 
made over and over, were darned and 
patched as long as the cloth would hold the 
stitches. My father’s clothes were cut for 
me and I wore the last of them in my six- 
teenth year. My straw hats and winter 
caps were home-made. Every year a cou- 
sin in business in Woonsocket Falls pre- 
sented me with a pair of new boots. There 
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the 
wants were few and had been reduced to 


was no want in household, because 
the last limit. I am sure I never went cold 
or hungry, although I never had a boughten 
plaything or any of those delicacies which 
are more necessary to children than neces- 
sities. 

“It is in such circumstances that the 
friendliness of country neighbors appears 
in its most beautiful light. There is no 
thought of almsgiving on their part, nor a 
sense of accepting charity on the part of the 
recipients. Benevolence and gratitude were 
not called upon to exchange compliments. 
* * * There is always something to 
spare by those who have more, to those who 
have less. Whoever kills a fatted cow or a 
pig in early winter sends a portion to the 
Red House, and a load of wood is left in 
the night by some farmer who doesn’t wish 
his right hand to know what his left doeth. 
Money is scarce; but everything else is 
shared with those in distress or in sick- 
ness. This is so much a matter of course 
that no one thinks of credit or reward.” 

This sort of boyhood was the best possi- 
ble preparation for the wide interests and 
the solid achievement of Mr. Albee’s later 
life. He was one of the circle of New 
England Transcendentalists, and was a close 
friend of Emerson, Alcott and Thoreau, to 
whom he refers with reverence as his “ear- 
liest masters in fidelity to ideals and the in- 
ward light.” (Published by Richard G. 
Badger, Boston. 267 pages. Price $1.50 net. ) 
HARDY PLANTS FOR COTTAGE GAR- 
DENS: BY HELEN R. ALBEE 
7 review of Mr. Albee’s book brings 

us naturally to the notice of one, equal- 
ly charming in its own way, written by his 
wife. Mrs. Albee belongs to a later genera- 
tion than her husband, but her point of view 
is equally serene and philosophical. Her 
work in teaching the mountain women of 
New Hampshire to make rugs as a home 
industry, is well and widely known, and 
her early experiences of mountain life, to- 
gether with her first attempts to evolve 
from the old-fashioned “hooked rug” of the 
country a product that would have commer- 
cial value and so would bring some regular 
income to the makers, are delightfully told 
in “Mountain Playmates,” a book written 
several years ago. 

The present book is the story of her own 
garden and, while it is told in a pleasant 
colloquial way that lends human as well as 
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horticultural interest to every page, it is full 
of valuable information for the amateur 
gardener. The first part is devoted to the 
story of all the difficulties and discourage- 
ments encountered in the establishment of 
“the garden of oblique shadows” so that it 
would be a permanent joy; and because the 
difficulties encountered by Mrs. Albee are 
precisely the same as those encountered by 
nearly everyone who tries to make a spe- 
cialty of a flower garden, the tale of alter- 
nate defeats and triumphs has a decidedly 
practical application. 

The latter part of the book is given over 
to a full descriptive list of hardy flowers, 
carefully classified as to time of blooming, 
color and other peculiarities, so that the 
gardener may have some guide in his en- 
deavors to obtain certain color effects and 
to keep his beds and borders full of bloom 
from spring to fall. (Published by Henry 
Holt & Company, New York. Fully illus- 
trated. 309 pages. Price $1.60 net; by 
mail $1.73.) 

LITTLE PROBLEMS OF MARRIED LIFE: 
BY WILLIAM GEORGE JORDAN 


7 “Baedeker to Matrimony,” a§ this 
book is called, certainly comes near to 


supplying a very present and pressing need, 
if we are to judge from the records of the 


divorce court. As a rule, books dealing in 
a theoretical way with the vexed problem 
of “how to be happy though married,” are 
about as reliable as the theories for bring- 
ing up children that are set forth by some 
hard-working editor or conscientious spin- 
ster; but in this case the width and depth of 
knowledge apparently possessed by the au- 
thor regarding every possible problem that 
could assail domestic peace argues a power 
of intuition that is able to take a general 
knowledge of the faults and failings of hu- 
man nature and translate them into the 
terms of matrimony so truthfully that his 
advice not only carries conviction, but has a 
great deal of practical value. 

Yet there is no “preachiness” in the book. 
It is written with much humor as well as 
insight ; in the terse epigrammatic style with 
which we have become familiar in Mr. Jor- 
dan’s earlier books. The problems with 
which he deals are common to all human 
nature, as they rise from the inevitable 
friction growing out of the attempts of each 
and every human being to adjust his life to 
the lives of others. Mr. Jordan holds that in 
the close association of married life these 
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universal problems are simply more acute 
than they are under other circumstances, be- 
cause of the idealism and the emotional ex- 
altation which renders each one of the com- 
batants abnormally sensitive. The beauty 
of this book is that it points out the diffi- 
cultiesand misunderstandings that most peo- 
ple take so tragically, and puts them into 
their right relation with life as a whole. 
Naturally, the importance of each individ- 
ual injury dwindles somewhat under this 
treatment, and yet taken in entirety, the 
sum of injuries on both sides in average 
married life is sufficient to create a mental 
and emotional atmosphere that makes for 
anything but peace and harmony in the 
family. 

It might look a trifle pointed to send a 
copy of this book to one’s married friends, 
but if it appeared in every collection of 
wedding presents, with a request that it be 
carefully studied by both husband and wife 
or, better still, read aloud and discussed, it 
is safe to say that a good deal of marital 
misery would be averted. (Published by 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 256 pages. 
Price $1.00 net. ) 


THE WAY UP: BY M. P. WILLCOCKS 


HEN a woman writes a novel with a 

purpose she should be very sure that 
she thoroughly understands the doctrine 
she is attempting to preach, and that the 
men and women whom she uses to bring 
out her point are convincing in their rela- 
tion to the main theme of the book. Miss 
Willcocks’ latest novel is supposed to deal 
with three questions of the hour: capital 
and labor, the claims of the individual 
against those of the State, and the right of 
a woman to her own individuality. The 
fact that these three themes are set forth 
as an outline of the book establishes rather 
too large a claim to be lived up to even by 
so well-written a novel as “The Way Up,” 
for in the end the only question that is 
brought out convincingly is that of the 
third,—the right of a woman to her own in- 
dividuality. It is the old story of a man of 
high ideals and iron will who endeavors to 
bend everyone to the furtherance of his 
own schemes for the benefit of humanity, 
and in doing so ignores the happiness and 
well-being of his immediate family. Michael 
Strode is a Socialist and a man who be- 
lieves that the panacea for all industrial 
troubles is to be found in codperative pro- 
duction. As the scene of the story is laid 
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in England, the author is able to get plenty 
of local color into this part of it, but for all 
that she fails to give us any comprehensive 
grasp of Strode’s idea. The man is a fa- 
natic, but he is also a healthy young chap 
who falls in love with a pretty girl in the 
good ‘old-fashioned way, and marries her 
because he wants that particular girl. Then 
the problem begins to unwind itself. The 
girl is of French extraction, pretty, vain, 
fond of society and of the luxuries of life, 
and she has been educated in very different 
surroundings than the workman’s cott? 

to which Strode takes her. In social ciass 
he is far above her, but he compels her to 
live after the manner of a class still farther 
below, and in England that makes a lot of 
difference to the comfort and happiness of a 
woman’s life. It is a conflict of her indi- 
viduality against his, and things are made 
harder by the fact that it is her money he is 
using to further his Utopian schemes. The 
end is inevitable, and so far as its human 
interest goes, the book is exceedingly well 
worked out. But it should be regarded 
simply as an interesting novel, and not as 
an attempt to deal with big social and -in- 
dustrial questions. (Published by John 


Lane Company, New York. 403 pages. 
Price $1.50.) 


FORBIDDEN GROUND: BY GILBERT 
WATSON 


HE writer of novels finds to his sor- 

row that the number of possible plots 
is very limited, but at least he can occa- 
sionally bring about a marked departure 
from the’ usual setting. This is what Mr. 
Watson has done in “Forbidden Ground.” 
The story itself is as old as the hills, but 
the surroundings and circumstances are not 
often handled in fiction. An Albanian 
girl has been betrayed and deserted by a 
man who is partly a sensualist and partly a 
religious fanatic.—the two natures warring 
in him like two devils of different breed. 
The necessity to save his own soul at the 
cost of everything else comes uppermost in 
his mind, and he casts the girl off and flees 
to a monastery just as she is about to tell 
him of the coming birth of her child. The 
child is born, and according to the custom 
of the country, her parents send her forth 
to avenge the family honor by killing the 
man. As her father is lame and she has 
no male relative, she must do this herself, 
so she goes in the disguise of a boy to the 
monastery of Hagios Barlaam, built on the 


top of an almost inaccessible peak just be- 
yond the frontier of Albania. In all the 
centuries of its existence no woman has 
ever set foot in this old Greek monastery, 
and to the monks it is unthinkable that a 
woman should ever dare to enter its doors. 
The girl succeeds, however, and finds the 
man she has vowed to kill, but each time 
that her enterprise seems about to succeed 
his life is saved by some apparently miracu- 
lous interposition, and she is obliged to stay 
on in constant danger of betrayal. A young 
monk who is her special comrade finds out 
her secret, and it is through him that the 
man is finally slain and the girl escapes. 
The story is not only interesting as to 
plot, but it is full of vivid local color, and, 
whether true or not, its picture of life in 
the monastery is convincing. (Published 
by John Lane Company, New York. 324 
pages. Price $1.35 net; postage 15c.) 
TRAILS THROUGH WESTERN WOODS: 
BY HELEN FITZGERALD SANDERS 
OOKS of the West as it used to be, and 
especially those dealing with primitive 
Indian life, are always welcome. But so 
many of these have been the outcome of 
exhaustive research and wide personal ex- 
perience, that it is something of a disap- 
pointment to find Mrs. Sanders’ “Trails 
through Western Woods” decidedly super- 
ficial ; expressing the sentiment which skims 
over the surface of things rather than the 
deep, sympathetic feeling which delves into 
the records for the material wherewith to 
construct a picture truthful in all its details. 
This books shows a friendly feeling for 
the. Indians, but limited knowledge of their 
history, customs and characteristics. Some 
of the descriptions are very beautiful, and 
the bits of folk lore that are given have the 
interest that always attaches to the tales and 
traditions of primitive people. Also, the 
book is beautifully printed, bound and il- 
lustrated, and for the most part gives a 
pleasant picture of the Western country. 
(Published by the Alice Harriman Com- 
pany, New York and Seattle. Illustrated. 
311 pages. Price $2.00 net.) 
TRIAL BY MARRIAGE: BY WILFRID 
SCARBOROUGH JACKSON 
well-worn theme that is, however, 
commoner in England than in this 
country, furnishes the plot for Mr. Wil- 
frid Jackson’s latest book, “Trial by Mar- 
riage.” It is the story of a man who, de- 
prived of his mother in earliest childhood, 
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horticultural interest to every page, it is full 
of valuable information for the amateur 
gardener. The first part is devoted to the 
story of all the difficulties and discourage 
nents encountered in the establishment of 
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LITTLE PROBLEMS OF MARRIED LIFE: 
BY WILLIAM GRORGE JORDAN 
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Baedeker to Matrimony,” as this 


book is called, certainly comes near to 
supplying a very present and pressing need, 


if we are to judge from the records of the 
divorce court. As a rule, books dealing in 
a theoretical way with the vexed problem 
of “how to be happy though married,” are 
about -as reliable as the theories for bring- 
ing up children that are set forth by some 
hard-working editor or conscientious spin- 
ster; but in this case the width and depth of 
knowledge apparently possessed by the au- 
thor regarding every possible problem that 
could assail domestic peace argues a power 
of intuition that is able to take a general 
knowledge of the faults and failings of hu- 
man nature and translate them into the 
terms of matrimony so truthfully that his 
advice not only carries conviction, but has a 
great deal of practical value. 

Yet there is no “preachiness” in the book. 
It is written with much humor as well as 
insight ; in the terse epigrammatic style with 
which we have become familiar in Mr. Jor- 
dan’s earlier books. The problems with 
which he deals are common to all human 
nature, as they rise from the inevitable 
friction growing out of the attempts of each 
and every human being to adjust his life to 
the lives of others. Mr. Jordan holds that in 
the close association of married life these 
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universal problems are simply more acute 
than they are under other circumstances, be- 
cause of the idealism and the emotional ex- 
altation which renders each one of the com- 
batants abnormally sensitive. The beauty 
of this book is that it points out the diff- 
culties and misunderstandings that most peo- 
ple take so tragically, and puts them into 
their right relation with life as a whole 

sturally, the importance of each individ 
dwindles somewhat under this 
and yet taken in entirety, the 
njuries on both sides in average 
married life is sufficient to create a mental 
indi emotional atmosphere that makes for 
anything but peace and harmony in the 
family 

It might look a trifle pointed to send a 
opy of this book to one’s married friends, 
but if it appeared in every collection of 
wedding presents, with a request that it be 
arefully studied by both husband and wife 
or, better still, read aloud and discussed, it 
is safe to say that a good deal of marital 
would be averted. (Published by 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 256 pages. 
Price $1.00 net. ) 
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THE WAY UP: BY M. P. WILLCOCKS 


HEN a woman writes a novel with a 

purpose she should be very sure that 
she thoroughly understands the doctrine 
she is attempting to preach, and that the 
men and women whom she uses to bring 
out her point are convincing in their rela- 
tion to the main theme of the book. Miss 
Willcocks’ latest novel is supposed to deal 
with three questions of the hour: capital 
and labor, the claims of the individual 
against those of the State, and the right of 
a woman to her own individuality. The 
fact that these three themes are set forth 
as an outline of the book establishes rather 
too large a claim to be lived up to even by 
so well-written a novel as “The Way Up,” 
for in the end the only question that is 
brought out convincingly is that of the 
third,—the right of a woman to her own in- 
dividuality. It is the old story of a man of 
high ideals and iron will who endeavors to 
bend everyone to the furtherance of his 
own schemes for the benefit of humanity, 
and in doing so ignores the happiness and 
well-being of his immediate family. Michael 
Strode is a Socialist and a man who be- 
lieves that the panacea for all industrial 
troubles is to be found in codperative pro- 
duction. As the scene of the story is laid 
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in England, the author is able to get plenty 
of local color into this part of it, but for 


that she fails to give us any comprehensive 
grasp of Strode’s idea. The man is a fa- 
natic, but he is also a healthy young chap 
who falls in love with a pretty girl in the 
— old-fashioned way, and marries her 

ause he wants that particular girl. Then 
the problem begins to unwind itself. The 

rl is of French extraction, pretty, vain, 
fond of society and of the luxuries of life, 
and she has been educated in very different 
surroundings than the workman's cottage 
to which Strode takes her. In social class 
he is far above her, but he compels her to 
live after the manner of a class still farther 
below, and in England that makes a lot of 
difference to the comfort and happiness of a 
woman's life. It is a conflict of her indi- 
viduality against his, and things are made 
harder by the fact that itis her money he is 
using to further his Utopian schemes. The 
end is inevitable, and so far as its human 
interest goes, the book is exceedingly well 
worked out. But it should be regarded 
simply as an interesting novel, and not as 
an attempt to deal with big social and in- 
dustrial questions. (Published by John 


Lane Company, New York. 403 pages. 


Price $1.50.) 


FORBIDDEN GROUND: 
WATSON 


HE writer of novels finds to his sor- 

row that the number of possible plots 
is very limited, but at least he can occa- 
sionally bring about a marked departure 
from the usual setting. This is what Mr. 
Watson has done in “Forbidden Ground.” 
The story itself is as old as the hills, but 
the surroundings and circumstances are not 
often handled in fiction. An Albanian 
girl has been betrayed and deserted by a 
man who is partly a sensualist and partly a 
religious fanatic.—the two natures warring 
in him like two devils of different breed. 
The necessity to save his own soul at the 
cost of everything else comes uppermost in 
his mind, and he casts the girl off and flees 
to a monastery just as she is about to tell 
him of the coming birth of her child. The 
child is born, and according to the custom 
of the country, her parents send her forth 
to avenge the family honor by killing the 
man. As her father is lame and she has 
no male relative, she must do this herself, 
so she goes in the disguise of a boy to the 
monastery of Hagios Barlaam, built on the 
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top of an almost inaccessible peak just be 
yond the frontier of Albania. In all the 
centuries of its existence no woman has 
ever set foot in this old Greek monastery 
and to the monks it is unthinkable that a 
woman should ever dare to enter its doors 
The girl succeeds, however, and finds the 
man she has vowed to kill, but each time 
that her enterprise seems about to succeed 
his life is saved by some apparently miracu- 
lous interposition, and she is obliged to stay 
on in constant danger of betrayal. A young 
monk who is her special comrade finds out 
her secret, and it is through him that the 
man is finally slain and the girl escapes. 
The story is not only interesting as to 
plot, but it is full of vivid local color, and, 
whether true or not, its picture of life in 
the monastery is convincing. (Published 
by John Lane Company, New York. 324 
pages. Price $1.35 net; postage 15c.) 
TRAILS THROUGH WESTERN WOODS: 
BY HELEN FITZGERALD SANDERS 
OOKS of the West as it used to be, and 
especially those dealing with primitive 
Indian life, are always welcome. But so 
many of these have been the outcome of 
exhaustive research and wide personal ex- 
perience, that it is something of a disap- 
pointment to find Mrs. Sanders’ “Trails 
through Western Woods” decidedly super- 
ficial ; expressing the sentiment which skims 
over the surface of things rather than the 
deep, sympathetic feeling which delves into 
the records for the material wherewith to 
construct a picture truthful in all its details. 
This books shows a friendly feeling for 
the Indians, but limited knowledge of their 
history, customs and characteristics. Some 
of the descriptions are very beautiful, and 
the bits of folk lore that are given have the 
interest that always attaches to the tales and 
traditions of primitive people. Also, the 
book is beautifully printed, bound and il- 
lustrated, and for the most part gives a 
pleasant picture of the Western country. 
(Published by the Alice Harriman Com- 
pany, New York and Seattle. Illustrated. 
311 pages. Price $2.00 net.) 
TRIAL BY MARRIAGE: BY WILFRID 
SCARBOROUGH JACKSON 
well-worn theme that is, however, 
commoner in England than in this 
country, furnishes the plot for Mr. Wil- 
frid Jackson’s latest book, “Trial by Mar- 
riage.” It is the story of a man who, de- 
prived of his mother in earliest childhood, 
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was brought up by servants and by his 
father, a dreamy, abstracted scientist. Con- 
sequently, the boy grows up in absolute ig- 
norance of the world, and full of all sorts 
of dreams and prejudices which he finds it 
hard to square with the conventional ideas 
of life. Naturally, his first exploit after go- 
ing out into the world is to fall in love with 
a chorus girl. After living with him for 
some time, she deserts him and he hears of 
her death in a railway accident. Thereupon 
he is engineered into matrimony with a 
thoroughly correct cousin. There is no 
sympathy between the two, but his inheri- 
tance of some property makes him a good 
match, and his point of view is that he 
might as well marry his cousin as anyone 
else. Later, after his two children are well 
grown, it transpires not only that the chorus 
girl survived the accident, but that in his 
early days he had married her. She re- 
turns, of course, and makes things interest- 
ing for ‘im, as he naturally does not wish 
his second wife and the children to be 
placed at a disadvantage with their world. 
Taken altogether, marriage in both its 
phases as he has experienced it, proves a 
fairly severe trial for him, and the way he 
takes to escape it forms the really unusual 
feature of the book. (Published by John 
Lane Company, New York. 320 pages. 
Price $1.50. ) 
A WHITE PAPER GARDEN: BY 
ANDREW SHAFER 
Most books about gardens deal with 
the real earth in which real flowers 
may be planted—to grow or not as fate 
wills. But “A White Paper Garden” is ex- 
actly what its title implies, for written on 
the white pages of the book are the dreams 
and fancies of a lover of gardens, whose 
memories of trees and flowers are the more 
vivid because she lives in the city and is 
shut away from them. Not being able to 
have a real garden, she has done the next 
best thing; created a garden in imagination 
for the enjoyment of herself and others. 
The book is divided into twelve essays, one 
for each month of the year, and is full of 
the charm of both memory and understand- 
ing,—a charm which is heightened by the 
fact that ideal gardens, instead of real, are 
pictured in the essays. Each month brings 
its own special delights to this exiled lover 
of gardens, and she has brooded over them 
until her recollections have fallen naturally 
into a series of mental pictures which hold 
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only the delightful side of outdoor life. 
(Published by A. C. ee & Company, 
Chicago. Profusely illustrated. Price $2.50 
net. ) 
THE HICKORY LIMB: BY PARKER H 
FILLMORE 

HIS little book is the story of just one 

episode in a child’s life, but its under- 
standing of childhood is so deep and sympa- 
thetic and its humor so delicious, that both 
story and episode are unforgettable. A 
tiny, but active and independent, maiden, 
finds to her grief and rebellion that she is 
considered too little to go about with her 
older sisters and their friends. In fact, 
they are distinctly “snippy” about it, and 
the poor child feels that nothing will 
straighten out matters. Therefore she de- 
votes herself to revenge, and covers her- 
self and her entire family with disgrace by 
going in swimming with the boys. The 
story of that hour in the pond is inimitable, 
and so is the story of what happened after- 
ward. The horror of brother, sisters and 
mother was all that could be expected, but 
father understood, and that one glimpse of 
understanding warms the heart of the read- 
er, as it did that of the funny, pathetic little 
naughty child, like the glow of an open 
wood fire. When we say that the book is 
illustrated by Rose Cecil O’Neill, we need 
hardly add that the pictures are as de- 
liciously funny as the text. (Published by 
John Lane Company, New York. 70 pages. 
Illustrated. Price 50c.) 
THE PRACTICE OF OIL PAINTING AND 
DRAWING: BY S. J. SOLOMON 


THs is a text book pure and simple, 

unusually comprehensive and_illus- 
trated with examples culled from the mas- 
terpieces of the greatest painters in the 
world, but intended solely for the use of art 
students and teachers. Its object is to 
teach a systematic method of drawing in the 
first place, and to build upon this a sound 
and workmanlike method of painting. As 
the author says in his preface: “The whole 
object of this volume is to combat the care- 
less craftsmanship which is too common and 
is detrimental to the work of any painter, 
however gifted.” 

Aside from its value as a text book, this 
work will be found very useful by the lover 
of pictures who has little technical knowl- 
edge. By familiarizing himself with the 
qualities which go to make up the technical 
excellence of a picture, the amateur may 
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gain something of the special enjoyment 
that is felt by the artist when looking at an 
admirable painting. Naturally, also, such 
knowledge develops the critical faculty and 
makes for discernment. (Published by J. 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. II- 
lustrated. 278 pages. Price $1.75 net.) 
SABLE AND PURPLE: BY WILLIAM 
WATSON 


‘Tas book of poems is partly the result 
of Mr. William Watson’s recent visit 
to this side of the Atlantic. Sable and Pur- 
ple, the poem which gives its name to the 
thin little volume, is an apostrophe to the 
dead king, Edward VII, and his successor 
George V. Although the author states 
definitely that he will: 


“Honor the happy dead with sober praises, 

Who living would have scorned the fulsome 
phrases, 

Meet for the languorous Orient’s jeweled 
ear,” 


yet the poem does obeisance to royalty in a 
fashion that is very close to the Oriental, 
even going so far as to capitalize personal 
pronouns after the manner that is usually 
reserved for the mention of Deity. 

A dramatic episode in the reign of King 
Alfred, done in blank verse, follows this 
opening poem, and then comes a versified 
account of the poet’s visit to America. Ap- 
parently, he did not like New York, which 
he saw as: 


“Some huge, voracious, hundred-headed 
thing, 

Armed with a million tentacles whereby 

He hooks and holds his victims till they 
die.” 

Under these circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that the next lines express his joy 
and relief at getting away to Florida. (Pub- 
lished by John Lane Company, New York. 
48 pages. Price $1.25 net; postage roc.) 
SIX GREEK SCULPTORS: BY ERNEST A. 
GARDNER, M.A. 

"THE art of ancient Greece possesses 

never-ending interest for the modern 
world, and in this book we have not only 
an interesting criticism of the greatest 
Greek statues, but also an excellent review 
of the conditions under which these works 
were produced and the ideals of beauty 
which they express. The first chapter out- 
lines the principal characteristics of Greek 
sculpture, emphasizing its relation to the 


life of which it was the noblest and most 
enduring expression. These basic princi- 
ples of Greek art are illustrated by a group 
of the earlier masterpieces, and the suc- 
ceeding chapters are devoted to the work 
of Myron, Phidias, Polyclitus, Praxiteles, 
Scopas and Lysippus. Last of all comes a 
general review of Greek sculpture, summing 
up its main tendencies as embodied in the 
work of its greatest sculptors. This is one 
of the latest volumes of the valuable art 
series published in London by Duckworth 
& Company. (Imported by Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. Illustrated. 260 
pages. Price $2.00 net.) 

GARDEN FLOWERS IN COLOR: BY R. 
HOOPER PEARSON 


Py eancanyreage who care enough about 
flowers to give some attention to cul- 
tivating special varieties and to the develop- 
ment of variations of some favorite flower, 
will welcome two little books which tell all 
there is to be known about sweet peas, 
pansies and violets. They are the first of 
a series of books on horticulture edited by 
Mr. R. Hooper Pearson, the managing edi- 
tor of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. The 
series bears the general name of “Garden 
Flowers in Color” pecause each book is il- 
lustrated with several color plates showing 
the shadings and markings of the flowers. 

“Pansies, Violas and Violets” is by Wil- 
liam Cuthbertson, an amateur cultivator of 
these beautiful flowers. He gives a brief 
history of the development of the pansy, 
from the old-fashioned heart’s-ease to the 
magnificent velvety blooms that anyone can 
have now at the cost of a little care and 
trouble. The first record of extensive cul- 
tivation of the common pansy was about 
1812, when a daughter of the Earl of Tan- 
kerville began to improve the species by the 
process of careful cultivation and selection. 
A year or two later Lord Gambier began the 
cultivation in his garden of the wild viola 
tricolor, and from that time on the pansy 
received much attention from florists, espe- 
cially in England, Belgium and France, until 
1860, when Scotland became peculiarly the 
home of the cultivated pansy. In addition 
to the history the book gives careful and 
definite directions for the cultivation and 
specialization of the flower, and a descrip- 
tive list of pansies, violas and violets, em- 
bracing the choicest as well as the com- 
moner varieties. The other book, “Sweet 
Peas,” by Horace J. Wright, treats the sub- 
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ject of sweet peas in thesame way. (Pub- 
lished by Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. Illustrated with color plates, 
half-tones and line drawings. 116 pages 
each. Price per volume 65c.) 
ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE: 
EDITH A. BROWNE 
Tas is the fourth volume in the series 
entitled “Great Buildings and How to 
Enjoy Them,” the intention of the editors 
being to supply the amateur with a 
set of handbooks that will give him in a 
clear and straightforward way the technical 
knowledge necessary to the intelligent ap- 
preciation of examples of the several great 
styles in architecture. The three preceding 
volumes in the series deal with Gothic, 
Greek and Norman architecture, so that 
the student or traveler who possesses these 
books will be able to trace the fundamental 
differences between the styles of building 
seen in Europe, as well as the essential 
characteristics of each one. 

The text, which takes up about one- 
third of the present volume, is devoted to 
a brief review of the genesis of Roman- 
esque architecture, an account of the Ro- 
manesque builders and buildings, and the 
strong individuality evidenced in this style 
of architecture. The remainder of the 
book is given over to illustrations and brief 
descriptions of the famous Romanesque 
buildings in Europe. (Published by Adam 
& Charles Black, London. Imported by 
The Macmillan Company, New York. Il- 
lustrated. 135 pages. Price $1.75 net.) 

A PRIMER OF ARCHITECTURAL DRAW- 
ING: BY WILLIAM S. B. DANA 

N excellent text book for schools where 

elementary drawing is taught is en- 
titled “A Primer ‘of Architectural Draw- 
ing,” although the course of instruction 
it gives goes far beyond the primer 
stage. The object of the book is to show 
exactly how buildings are made and to 
give the drawings of all the various parts. 
It begins with a brief introduction which 
outlines the subject clearly and simply, tak- 
ing the building art as a whole and show- 
ing the principles which form its founda- 
tion. The lessons are conveyed in a series 
of problems, clearly set forth and ex- 
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plained, and illustrated with diagrams. 
Any student going through this book could 
not fail to gain a comprehensive idea of 
the main problems of building construction, 
and it would be a valuable aid to the prac- 
tical carpenter or builder who had learned 
the mechanical part of his trade without 
having paid much attention to its theoret- 
ical side. (Published by The William T. 
Comstock Company, New York. IIlus- 
trated. 154 pages. Price $1.25.) 

THE COLORIST: BY J. A. H. HATT 


COLOR regarded as a science is the 
theme of a book intended to give to 
artists and designers a theory of color 
that will be practically as infallible as a 
mathematical proposition. The author 
holds that while of course a keen color 
sense is essential to a painter, it need not 
always be natural, as the science of color 
may be acquired by methods as definite as 
the science of mathematics. This theory 
is set forth clearly and succinctly, giving 
the different methods of combining colors 
to gain certain results, and illustrating the 
principles that are set forth by means of 
color charts designed for the purpose of 
determining color harmonies. The author 
holds that there are three methods of mix- 
ing or combining colors, the additive, the 
subtractive and the juxtaposit. He di- 
vides the primary colors into two groups 
of three each, which he calls the plus and 
minus colors and which form the founda- 
tion for endless experimenting in modifi- 
cation and combination. The third method, 
which is that of the impressionistic school 
of painting, also forms the basis of the 
new method of color photography devised 
by Lumiére. 

» Making practical application of this 
science of color combination, the author 
gives definite directions for the blending of 
oil colors to get different effects in paint- 
ing, and suggests many other ways in 
which the fundamental principles of color 
harmony may be applied to interior decora- 
tion and the designing of gowns,—in fact 
to every use which demands what is or- 
dinarily called the color sense. (Published 
by D. Van Nostrand Company, New York. 
Illustrated with color plates. 80 pages. 
Price $1.50.) 
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WOODROW WILSON: ONE OF THE MEN THE 
PEOPLE NEED: CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR OF 
NEW JERSEY ON THE DEMOCRATIC TICKET. 





